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First Prize Winner 


el alata Jack Bertram is stone- 
deaf, he is not only assistant secre- 
tary of the second oldest poultry 
organization in America—the Taco- 

ma Poultry Association—but won 16 
the 1916 fall fairs and 12 prizes in 
succeeding exhibitions. The Bertram hennery at 
Puyallup is reputed the best bunch of White 
Rocks in the Pacific Northwest. 

Educated in the schools of his native Scotland, 
Bertram married Edna Marshall of our 1901 class, 
after she graduated from Gallaudet College in 
1906, which makes him a Vancouverite by proxy. 
A photo-engraver by trade, he six years ago 
started raising chickens as a hobby. 

Bertram first displayed birds in 1912, and never 
won a thing. In 1013 he was awarded one prize, 
an inconsequential fifth place. The next year he 
did better, winning one first, one second and one 
third, and in 1915, he took two firsts, three 
seconds, and one third—also a prize for the best 
display. Now comes this deaf man’s unbelieve- 
able record of 14 firsts, 8 seconds, 3 thirds and 
one fourth prize, best bird prize, and a Utility 
Contest—the big event of our State Fair—for his 
fifth year, 

At the State Fair there was what is called 
a utility contest, Walter Hogan, well known 
poultryman of Petuluma, California, author of the 
Hogan System of picking the layers, judged the 
birds for their egg-laying capacity. Bertram won 
highest score in the whole show, (almost 2000 
birds competing) with a 282 egg type. All the 
poultry papers have been talking about it. 

Pioneer 111. who appears above, is the 282 egg 
type winner. His lordly lordship on our front 
cover won first cockerel prize in the 1915 Tacoma 
exhibition for the Bertram coops, 524 East Pio- 
neer avenue, Puyallup, Washington. 

The cockerel class at Tacoma’had 13 fine birds 
entered, and Bertram’s feat of taking the four 
first prizes is amazing. 

Fifith prize went to a cockerel that came out 
of a $15 setting of eggs bought from one of the 
best breeders in the United States. Had Bert- 
tam entered a fifth bird he might have secured 
that prize also, 
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The following week Bertram sent one cockerel 
and two pullets—not the same birds exhibited 
in the Tacoma show—to Aberdeen and beat the 
pride of Grays Harbor, who claims the world’s 
champion White Rocks. His three birds won 
him four prizes there. He says: “Do not get 
the idea that I must have raked in a pot of 
money because I did not; it does not pay to show 
birds if you stop right there at the shows but it 
is a mighty good advertisement for you. I have 
sold quite a few birds since Christmas, all thru 
my winnings, and expect to do very well this 
coming season in the sale of eggs for hatching 
and stock for next year’s shows. If you want 
some good eggs I can spare you a few from my 
best pen at a dollar an egg, which I consider a 
big bargain as you have a chance to win big at 
next year shows and make a reputation for 
yourself. 

If you want a crackerjack trio of birds I could 
sell you one for $100 for the three and guarantee 
to give you winners. When a fellow wants win- 
ners badly he has to pay for them or let the 
other fellow win. 

I am going to increase my poultry equipment 
this summer and add a cockerel house and sonie 
more breeding pens to get ready for after the war 
when the price of grain will go down and people 
will come back to keeping chickens.”—The Wash- 
ingtonian., 
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Jack Bertram 


Life in an Agricultural 
College 


JHE president of the Connecticut State 
SD Agricultural College wrote to me 
4) and. told me. that deaf 6r blind 
PP Sndcnte in fact, anybody could 
_ 22) enter and stay in the college so long 
as they were able to do the work prescribed in 
the college course, and get passing marks. Ac- 
cordingly, in September, 1911, trembling and with 
my heart in my boots | set out for college to 
conquer and acquire knowledge, so it would 
seem, but I felt only to be conquered and kicked 
out of college. I had prepared my friends. for 
this latter event by telling them that a college 
education was not really necessary for my suc- 
cess in life, and that if I did not like the college 
I would come home. I never said a word about 
the possibility of being kicked out. 

I got to the campus with a crowd of other 
students, mostly freshmen, who felt as I did, and 
some of them were in the charge of their paternal 
parent, as all good should be,. but in this 
case it was more to infuse courage into the 
trembling freshmen. I knew one student at the 
college, a senior named Carl Lawton, and he in- 
troduced me to other upper classmen. Thanks to 
my deafness, for deafness has many gréat ad- 
vantages, because deaf persons are not too com- 
mon—only 1 to every 1250 hearing people—the 
upper classmen let down the bars and were very 
nice, exchanging cards with me; introducing me 
to every one else, and gave me a standing in- 
vitation to their rooms at all times. 

Two days after, the bulk of the student body 
returned to college and it was a lively place 
with crowds of students and co-eds going about 
and telling of their experiences during the sum- 
mer. They were in high spirits, for they collect- 
ed in groups on the campus and sang songs in 
chorus, and every dance was attended by more 
couples than the dance floor could hold. The 
rest looked on; walked about; ate ice-cream, or 
sat in serried rows on the stairs of the wide 
stair-case, which was dimly lighted, and it looked 
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like a part of the crowd in a section of a base- 
ball grandstand. Let us leave the lovers alone 
and come to the educational department. 

In the first term I had Chemistry, English, Zoo- 
logy, Botany, and German. English and chem- 
istry were not difficult. In chemistry the labor- 
atory work counted more than the class-room 
work. The professor of zoology did not think 
I would be able to stay in college long, in fact, 


Storrs Hall, one of the dormitories where 
I roomed at College 


nobody not even myself did. The professor 
told me that I would have to get my information 
outside, which simply meant that my being deat 
would not mean that he would waste any time 
to give me any special help. 

I took German in preference to French because 
the professor was a woman with a most kindly 
heart, whereas the professor in French was a 
large white-haired, white whiskered old fellow with 
a stony stare. The professor of Botany was the 
most popular professor, and was a very good 
teacher but his subject was unpopular. The Herr 
Doctor took to his subject like a duck takes to 
water. We never could understand his interest 
in the subject, which during his spare time took 
him tramping with his walking stick, a magnify- 
ing glass, and some receptacle for holding grass, 
flowers. weeds, leaves, sticks, etc. We watched 
him with the interest of a dyspeptic watching 
a tramp gorging himself with food. The profes- 
sor was moreover guilty of being one of the 
chief chefs at the skimming of the pot. 

The students of each incoming class are boiled 
for four years, during which the scum rises 
to the top and is skimmed off. So it was that 
by reason of the difficult subject of botany the 
professor skimmed off quite a few students. I 
showed him I had sand and stayed on the bottom 
of the pot and did not get skimmed off during 
the four years, though 56% of my class did, 
though not all by him. 

Though I was déaf I did all of the work which 
the other students did, except that some professors 
excused me from standing up to recite. I neither 
asked for nor received much help from the profes- 
sors. I copied notes from the note books of the 
other students in the class and always took care 
to sit near one who made the most notes. Some 
students made few or no notes, but trusted to 
memory, or to the help of others who had writ- 
fen the notes. 

it did not take me long in college to come to 
the conclusion that it was impractical to get 
the lectures by reading the lips of the professors, 
the eye strain was too great, and I had no desire 
to become a second John Milton. The text books 
contained every bit of information necessary for 
the tests and the college library contained 10,- 
oco volumes. I never was at loss to gather in- 
formation for a lesson, 

Being the first totally deaf student the college 
ever had, as the president said I was, I attracted 
some attention from the students. 


The Sophomores did not maltreat me as they 
did the other members of my class. They had 
a lot of sympathy and I escaped scot-free, except 
that I had to join in the rope pull between the 
sophomores and freshmen classes. A very long 
rope was stretched across a pond and one class 
was on either side of the bank. No one was al- 
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lowed to let go. The result was that the whole 
freshman class was dragged into the muddy pond 
and being in the month of October the water 
was cold enough. The Sopkomores had a lot 
of freshman caps which we were to be compelled 
to buy and wear, but some members of my class 
got hold of them and they were burned up. 
The Sophomores did not get any mere, so we 
wore our own headgear during our freshmen year. 

Being deaf, and therefore in possession of only 
four senses against the five senses cf the other 
students, my classmates all looked on me as a 
sort of barometer when the examinations came. 
They figured that, having the advantage of hear- 
ing, they could consider themselves as 
passed in the examination in subject before the 
results of the examinations werevreceived, provid- 
ed they knew I had passed. Now-this is very 
good logic, anyone with five senses ought to 
feei ashamed to let one with four senses beat 
him in learning. So as the examinations drew 
near my popzlarity arose to the skies. My class- 
mates were more friendly to me as they wanted 
to learn from me if I had passed, and if I had 
passed, why of course they passed, too. It was 
like the bottom of a pail, if you clear the bottom 
of the pail over the top rail in climbing over a 
fence you may be sure that the contents of the 


surely 


pail are over the bar too, 

1 soon showed my classmates that I was a 
poor barometer and that the fact I passed in my 
examinations was no guarantee that they had 
passed too. The result of the first and second 
term examinations brought this out, but especially 
in the examinations of the third term. Chem- 
istry was a hard subject and anyone having 
an average mark in any subject of 85% and over 
for the term work was excused from the final 
examinations. I was excused from the examina- 
tion in chemistry for this reason. It happened 
that the final chemistry examination was a stiff 
one and in the evening the students of my class 
poured over to my rooms, I roomed in three 
rooms with three students. Well, my rooms 
were crowded like a land office when in answer as 
to whether I passed in the chemistry examina- 
tions, I told them that I had been excused from 
the subject and had not taken the final examina- 
tion. The crowd exclaimed in chorus: “What!” 
but being deaf, it of course feel on deaf ears. 
They vanished, using all kitids of language, and 
discussing such subjects as favortism, cribbing, 
bribery, etc. I kidded them, and asked if I could 
be of further use. They, however, were not in 
mood to appreciate anything, and wore a look as 


if they had been robbed. They never looked on 
me as a barometer again, as I was too unreliable, 

I soon learned that whatever was hard for 
me was as hard for them, and if I ever got a 
low mark there were pretty sure to be others 
who had lower marks. Many a time I 
started to go to some room to find out about 
some lesson I did not know very well, only to 
have the students there ask me the same ques- 
tions I wanted to ask them. 

There were plenty of good times all the time. 
Card games, club meetings, entertainments, class 
and club smokers, class and club banquets, given 
at hotels; class dances and hops and innumberable 
other dances. I attended few dances, but I en- 
joyed myself very much. I joined a club at the 
college and had a great time. Every Friday and 
Saturday night the clubs were gay places. 

Deaf though I was, I enjoyed it immensely, 
My club-mates were always very kind and con- 
siderate, in fact, | never met a better and kinder 
class of friends. At times, such as just at the 
closing of college for the Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Easter or some other vacation, all the auto- 
mobiles in the garages of Williamtic, a city eight 
miles south of otir college, would be all hired out. 

The boys would club together, generally in 
fours, to hire a car to take them to the William- 
tic Railroad Station and because I could not hear 
they always took pains to see that I was able to 
join some party hiring an auto. The kindness 
of the students surprises me even now when I 
think of it. 

Our work and our fun were both of a con- 
centrated kind. If we had a good time, we had an 
extraordinarily good time; if we had to work, we 
had to do grueling work. At college we were 
always on the run, noting the progress of experi- 
ments from day to day; collecting dates and look- 
ing up bulletins and statistics; drawing maps 
and diagrams; copying notes; looking up refer- 
ences and grinding at the text books. To sit up 
and study, until after midnight, was common, 

It was the same with other students, though all 
did not study. To study a dozen pages of four 
or five technical text books, on as many different 
subjects and a foreign language, is no joke. Many 
times I left my room to go to other rooms to 
get information and would find the other students 
playing cards or playing on some musical instru- 
ment or absent to a dance. I was always sur- 
prised and admired them for their indifference. 
I never could understand how they could take 
things easy with a sword of Damocles hanging 
over their heads. That this sword fell often is 


even 


The Rope-Pulling Contest. 


Class of 1915 being soused in Pond 
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California Pupils’ Hike to Muir Woods, April, 1914. Profs. L. E. Milligan and 
Runde may be seen in the picture if you look sharp. 


ginal class graduated with me four years later. 

When I went to bed after midnight it seemed 
as if every night after the lights were turned 
off a crow, a raven or a parrot perched at the 
foot of my iron bedstead and hurled at me one 
after another, the following words I had acquired 
in my vocabulary from Chemistry, Geology, Bot- 
any, Zoology, such as:—hemiptera, diptera, cary- 
avaga, micropyle, medulla, oblongata, stalagmite, 
dorsal fin, protozo aforamimifera, hydrogazoo- 
zums, etc. 

You may be sure that the others studied just 
as hard as I did. Deafness does not necessarily 
mean that one has to study any harder. I had 
plenty of spare time and spent most of it in the 
splendid college library reading about everything. 
It was my favorite place during my leisure hours. 

My room-mates were fine fellows and we got 
along. finely, with few inconveniences, one of 
which I now mention. _My rooms were on the 
first floor of the dormitories and the doors had 
locks which locked automically. One night, in 
January, I remember well, one of my roommates 
went down stairs to the shower baths wearing no- 
thing but his bath robe. Well, I who was reading 
thought nothing more of it until thirty minutes 
later when a cold draft from the upper sash of 
one of the windows caused me to look up and I 
was surprised to see my roommate, bath robe and 
all coming in from the winter night. He had 
finished his bath and coming up stairs had found 
the door locked. No one else was in the room 
with me and he, with the aid of students across 
the hall, had hammered on the door until they 
were afraid it would break down, then they pushed 
in many papers and pieces of card-board under 
the door-sill, each bearing a message to open 
the door. They then shot in one after another a 
whole stack of playing cards, and at last in 
despair poured a whole pitcher of water under 
the sill into my room, but all failed to catch my 
attention. My roommate saw there was nothing 
to do but to take the ordeal of climbing along the 
stone coping to the window in the wintry weather. 
It required some skillful leg work to do this and 
he had to tie his bath robe up high, thereby 
getting little protection from the weather., The 
students always took these incidents in the best 
of spirit. 

At another time, while I was reading, a large 
half rotten apple came through the window and 
struck me squarely in the face. There were hun- 
dreds of apple trees everywhere near the college. 
I thought some one was starting some funny 
business and started to manceuver to find out 


easily seen by the fact that only 449% of the ori- who it was. It was one of my room-mates who 


threw the apple to tell me to open the door. I 
was glad he did not see what a fine marksman 
he was, so the world was one laugh poorer. 
While such incidents furnished much fun they 
were quite rare. Epwarp E. Racna, 


Insurance With the “Ins” an? 
“Outs” 


By Crarence A. Boxity 


71s] NDICATIONS point to a satisfactory 
Ne} ||%77 | trend toward the bonds of fraternal 
feeling among the deaf, as shown by 
the encouraging news that the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf has 
reached the high-water mark over $107,000 which 
shows unmistakable evidence that the deaf are, in 
numerous cases, thrifty and industrious in their dif- 
ferent walks of life. Aside from the daily routine of 
industrial occupation, the “Frats” find some way and 
means of giving social entertainments of every kind 
for pleasure and profit. If you have sun-cheer in 
your heart don’t keep it—pass it round. It is the 
right fraternal spirit that always prevails in success- 
ful organization work of any kind. Bovee hands 
out this bit of wisdom: “Kindness is a language 
the dumb can speak and the deaf can hear and un- 
derstand.” It is necessary for fraternal insurance 
to be conducted on a strict business basis of dollars 
and cents “which almost takes away the real elements 
of kindness.” Far be it from the assumption that 
there may be “charity” in it, but it is bad for any 
deaf person to be without means of s-pport, so, 
he must look out for his own future and be self- 
supporting instead of being dependent upon public 
charity, and while he lives in comfort he must save 
money to have enough to lay aside for his beloved 
relations at his departure. Ofcourse, it is-humili- 
ating enough to accept charity when one is down 
and out, but when he walks on the “easy street” 
of prosperity he should feel the sense of duty and 
responsibility to adjust himself to the serious side 
of his work-a-day life by guarding his own nest-egg 
against the future storms of business depressions 
or misfortune. 

In fair justice to one and all, there should be no 
attempts made to intimidate or coerce the young 
inexperienced deaf into membership of the N. F. S. 
D. as soon as they leave school to enter the great 
university of worldly life when they have started, or 
have not yet begun to start a bank account, to fall 
back on in time of adversity; or are not certain of 
steady employment, or are just learning a new trade 
at small pay, or are dependent upon their parental 
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bounty. Personal prejudices, which may ke detri- 
mental to a good cause, should be discouraged. Dif- 
ference of opinion pro and con should be listened to 
with due attention, but it should be weighted with 
“broad-minded intolerance for one another’s views,” 

Do I know Boss Gibson? Certainly yes. Take it 


from me that he is not of a cross disposition 
and never “double-crosses” anybody in his business 
dealings, but always gives any applicant a gruelling 
cross-examination as to his financial status and phys- 
ical fitness before he can qualify for membership. 
He should be honored with a handsome gift for 
making our Fraternal Society so successful. What 
of him? Why he is a human skyscraper of about 
six feet two high with a big grit in his make-up. 
He keeps his office in one of the tallest buildings in 
Chicago and puts away your real money and genuine 
signature in a safe deposit vault underground as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. His office is run 
strictly on business principles where the deaf people 
call and talk business with him and his able as- 
sistant, Mr. Rowse, B.A., who has a side-line in 
reciting Solomon’s Proverbs every Sabbath day. 


It is a better and more profitable insurance policy 
and is better for the deaf workman to stick to a large 
place where he is protected under Compensation law 
and provided for under the old-age pension system, 
rather than to worry along in a small shop, without 
any guarantee of steady employment the year round, 
or to struggle along in business on his own “hook.” 
I am at present employed in a big manufacturing 
concern which has adopted many “safety-first” meth- 
ods of ventilation and sanitation, and prevention 
against fire, loss and damage. The same concern has 
an infirmary with a trained nurse in charge where 
medical care and attention are given and antiseptic 
treatment carried on free of charge to the em- 
ployees; besides, I receive a 10 per cent bonus in 
my weekly pay and also enjoy the benefits of the 
profit-sharing plan for the employees in operation 
since January last. Then I hold a death beneficiary, 
in addition to a sick benefit certificate, and also join 
a vacation fund club. And, moreover, I am a city 
tax-payer. Without any attempt at bragging on my 
account, I only enumerate those as part of the es- 
sential incidents of my existence. Taking this for 
instance, it is more advantageous for the deaf man 
to secure employment in a big plant where he can 
receive good treatment under the individualistic sys- 
tem of co-operation between the employer and the 
employee. Many big concerns have formulated a 
plan for compulsory health insurance for the work- 
ers, the outcome of which will be awaited with much 
interest. It is encouraging to note that the Federal 


MR. AND MRS. EDWARD HOLMES 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Holmes were early set- 
tlers in Jacksonville, Ill. The former is 75 and 
the ‘latter is 70. They were among the first 
pupils to enter the Jacksonville School where 
Mr. Thomas Officer was the first superintendent. 
Mr. Holmes was born in Hartford, Vt., in 1841. 
The picture shows him in a wheel chair, he being 
an invalid, the result of a fall three years ago. 
Mrs. Susie Holmes was born in Jacksonville 
seventy years ago. Both are devout members of 

the Lutheran Church. 
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Commission is at work investigating the economic 
‘status of the wage-earner and his relations with the 
employer. 

Visual instruction, just introduced in public 
schools, has much to do with the training of safety- 
‘first habits, which spur the human intellect of chil- 
‘dren and make them think. 

Apart from the observation of every day life in 
school, in church, in factory, or on the street, ‘or 
out in the country, safe-working habits are depend- 
‘ent upon the cultivation of the mental and moral 


functions. Whatever kind of a policy you may have, 
“horse-sense” is the best. It makes you think for 
yourself. 


All roads lead to Hartford, Conn., for the con- 
vention of the National Association of the Deaf to 
‘be held July 3-7 this year. We are looking forward 
‘to the convention to deal with important matters 
which will be productive of beneficial results regard- 
‘ing the educational welfare of the deaf as a whole, 
Some of the following matters may be suggested 
for deliberation: 

More attention to committee work. 

‘Re-organization on a stronger basis. 

‘Membership campaign. 

Endowment plan. 

Assessment death insurance. 

Need of industrial education. 

‘Elimination of prejudice against the employment 
of deaf workers in certain industries, 

4 ere fag of the social, economic status of the 
eaf. 


‘Correction of social injustice to the deaf. 

Distribution of literature relating to the education 
‘of the deaf. 

Use of the sign-languazge as “safety-first’” method 
in, hazardous work, 

Co-operation with school heads. 

Representation of deaf residents on school boards. 

Publication of Thomas Gallaudet’s life works. 

Advertisement of Gallaudet College in magazines. 

Bronze tablet of the Centennial celebration to be 
‘placed in the Hartford School. 


‘BIG HUNTING TRIP IN MAINE WOODS 

_ J. F. Brands, a well-known deaf trapper of Mt. 
‘Bethel, Pa., spent the winter of November, 1916, on 
_a hunting trip through the Maine woods. His health 
improved much while being there. He started out 
‘on a three weeks hunt and during that time bagged 
a deer, moose, silver fox, 44 rabbits and 38 pat- 
ridges. He had a hard time during his stay, as 
he had to go through a severe winter, with the snow 
‘three feet deep and the river frozen thirty inches 
thick, the thermometer registering 10 degrees below 
zero. 

Mr. Brands was also doing business out there. 
Notwithstanding the climate, he managed to pile up 
50,000 feet of lumber with a traction engine sled 12 
feet wide and 22 feet long. He was dressed in furs. 
the best woven fur. 

For the past four years he has taken much interest 
in hunting and it was a common annual occurence 
to watch for his return from the Maine woods with 
plenty of big game which he took the pleasure in 
dividing among his friends. 

Mr. Brands shot two wildcats in his own home 
near the mountains last Friday evening. 

With a friend, Mr. A Comower, of Lebannon, Pa., 
he went on a tour through New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Canada to purchase fur. The purchases 
made during the trip amounted to $54,453.94. 


A married man falling into misfortune is more 
apt to retrieve his situation in the world than a 
single one, chiefly because his spirits are soothed 
and retrieved by domestic endearments, and his self- 
respect kept alive by finding that although all aboard 
be darkness and humiliation, yet there is a little 
world of love at home over which he is a monarch. 
—Jeremy Taylor, 

It is not good that the man should be alone— 
Genesis 2:18. 


Piety does not mean that a man should make a 
sour face about things, and refuse to enjoy in 
-moderation what his Maker has given —Carlyle. 
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Jean Massieu 


[Under the caption “Famous Deaf Men” appeared 
in the Stent Worker recently the name of Jean 
Massieu, the famous French deaf man, and as a 
short biographical sketch of him appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Swedish paper for the deaf Tid- 
ing for Dozstumma, I have taken the liberty to 
translate it. The biography had been translated 
from English, but the translator failed to give the 
name of the original paper, so I am unable to give 
further information—E, L. ScHETNAN.] 


EAN or John Massieu is a name that is 
| quite well known among the deaf of 
| Europe, but only a few know about his 
life. He was born in 1772 at Semens, 
France, a small town not very far from 
Bordeaux, France. “His parents were poor but hon- 
est; his father making a living by raising grapes. 
His parents had the ‘misfortune of being the parents 
of six deaf children—three boys and three girls. 


JEAN MASSIEU 


Massieu was the second boy. At the age of thir- 
teen he was admitted to the school for the deaf at 
Bordeaux of which Abbe Sicard was the founder 
and superintendent. Abbe Sicard had studied under 
Abbe de 1’Epee. 

Abbe Sicard left Bordeaux in the year of 1790 or 
1791, because he had been called to Paris to succeed 
Abbe de !’Epee who had died the year before. Mas- 
sie. accompanied him there. He was about 18 years 
old at that time, and two or three years later he was 
appointed as a teacher in the Paris school. He was 
quite a contrast, because he was during his whole 
life careless and: childish. 

He was often seen to be in doubt about trifles, 
and he was afraid to even offend the smallest of 
his pupils. He asked their opinion with regard to 
the most important question as well as mere trifles, 
and it happened quite often that he went to relate 
and get the opinion of his fellow teachers in regard 
to the smallest difficulties or happenings. 

He had quite a fancy for watches, books, and 
other small articles, and when his passion got the 
upper hand with him, one could see him carry half 
a dozen watches. Sometimes he bought books in 
every quarter in Paris and when he had had them 
for some time, he carried them all in his pockets 
or hands wherever he went. He looked at them 
almost all the time and showed the books to 
every one. By and by the passion left him, only 
to re-appear in a new form for something else. 
Some times he bought costumes, embroidered vests, 
silk socks and old shoes at auctions to appear 
dressed in all the old stuff at the school some day. 
His dress as a rule in the school was a gray riding 
suit which only reached to his knees and which 
had two very deep pockets. These he filled with 
crayons which the children used to write with on 
the blackboard, and most of the time he even for- 
got to empty them when he left the school room. 

In this way his early manhood passed away while 
he fulfilled the duties as a teacher and satisfied his 
habits and passions. He could never learn to adapt 
himself to his surrounding environment. He had 
been surrounded by the finest society of Paris and 
had seen France’s most important men; had been 
introduced among princes and the nobility, and 


had mixed among the foremost of the scholars and 
scientists. He mixed quite freely among his as- 
sociates. His answers to questions were quick, but 
not always correct, because he did not always follow 
the grammatical form. When it happened that he 
did not know a word, he at once “invented” a new 
one by following with the greatest care, the princi- 
ples of analogy in speech, 

His freedom from the grammatical form was to 
a large extent outweighed by his originality and 
fanatical ideas, which had something oriental in 
its form. Those who read what he wrote, thought 
that they were reading some chapter from the 
prophets. What was most to be admired of Mas- 
sieu was that he wrote down his thoughts with such 
quickness. His answers were short, but showed 
great clearness. The answers seemed coming like 
a flowing stream. 

There are quite a few anecedotes about Massieu, 
but a few will have to suffice: 

One day he accused a man of stealing his 
pocket bcok. He went to the police station and 
asked for a sheet of paper and wrote the follow- 
ing: 

Your Honor: I am deaf. I and a few other 
deaf were standing out on the street and looked 
at something. This than then saw me. He saw 
the pocket book in my coatpocket near the hip. 
He snatched the book but the touch warned me. 
I caught the thief by the coat: I held him: he 
became pale and began to tremble. I waved to a 
policeman to come to us. I showed the pocket book 
to the policeman and told him through signs, that 
the man had stolen the book. The policeman took 
the thief with him. I followed close after them. 
I demand justice. I swear by God that he stole 
the book from me. He, I am sure, will not deny 
the facts. 

I beg you, your Honor, not to sentence him to 
be executed; he has not killed any one, but give 
him a good sermon about his misdeed, then I shall 
be satisfied. 

The thief got convicted and was sentenced to 
three months imprisonment, 

Another story that is not Jess interesting is this 
one: Massieu had received an earnest invitation to 
spend his vacation at Ostende, Belgium, with Mr. 
Laures, the father of a young deaf man. While 
he was there Mr. Laures gave him a pair of shoes. 
As Massieu never had had such and such shoes 
on his feet before, he became so pleased with them 
that he at once put them on, went up on the table, 
which was standing in front of a mirror, and one 
can easily imagine that the rest of the party had 
a good time looking at him. It was of course a 
scandal to the young deaf man, who felt ashamed 
for having such a teacher, but Massieu did not care 
anything about that, but in the most profuse term 
thanked Mr. Laures for the shoes, : 

At the death of Abbe Sicard in i882, when he was 
80 years old, Massieu left the school for the deaf 
in Paris after having been a teacher for 32 years. 
No body knew why he left, but most probably on 
account of the demise of his old master or on ac- 
count of the change that took place. He went 
back to Bordeaux and stayed with his friends as 
both his parents ‘and brothers and sisters had then 
died. 

In about a year he was offered a position as a 
teacher at a small school for the deaf at Rhodez, 
in the department of de I’Aveyron, in southern 
France. Shortly after his arrival there he became 
infatuated with a pretty girl 18 years old, who could 
both talk and hear. She was an employee of the 
school. Shortly afterward they were married. 
They had one son, when they moved from Rhodez 
to Lille, a big city near the border between France 
and Belgium, and through the influence of prominent 
citizens there they started a new school for the deaf, 
of which Massieu became the superintendent. ‘They 
had about 30 pupils in 1836, 

Massieu died in 1846, 75 years old. 


A man’s own good breeding is the best security 
against other people’s ill manners.—Chesterfield, 


THE SILENT WORKER 


WiTH THE SILENT WORKERS 


|| our last issue bore the fruit antici- 
pated, for it brought the following: 


—S Se} “Dear Sir:—The Editor of The 
World Almanac begs to thank you for your in- 
terest in the work, and to assure you that the 
matter of which you write will receive careful 
attention.—F. H. Kenny.” 


The suggestion for a badge to be worn by 
members of the National Association of the 
Deaf in attendance at the conventions, made in 
this department and are exactly as illustrated in 
the Silent Worker is now to be had, and though 
this department gets no credit for the design, 
we had the pleasure of buying the first one sold. 


The publisher of the Silent Worker recently 
occupied the Philadelphia rostrum with a read- 
ing entitled “Buried Alive,” and New Yorkers 
wonder which city the joke is on. 


Scripture, revised by Bro. Reider: 


“Although living beyond the allotted period 
of man (69 years and about a month), her health 
continued fairly good until about two months 
agzo.”—J. S. R. in Journal, 


“The Sacramento Valley colony of the deaf 
seem not to be behind the deaf of San Francisco 
and vicinity in social affairs, either in the club or 
at their homes in Sacramento. Mr. Manter was 
given a birthday surprise last December. Sud- 
denly the grandstand which Hephestus, the god 
skilled in cunning handiwork, hath made for the 
feast.”—California News. 


A nice party, I venture in spite of obscurity 
about Hephzstus, but it was in the California 
News and reliable without doubt. 


In the last issue of the Silent Worker, Editor 
Kilpatrick made explanation of the use of a 
church for the N. A. D. meetings, that didn’t 
explain. For instance the Teachers Convention 
has the use of the Hartford School Chapel, and 
one wonders why the same courtesy is not ex- 
tended to the N. A. D.? Then, again, Mr. Kil- 
patrick states- that the N. A. D. is going to 
Hartford uninvited, and should not look a gift 
horse in the mouth, but I am sure the members of 
the Hartford Local Committee look upon their 
task in a different light. It is an honor for a 
city to entertain the National Association, and 
Colorado Springs is a mere village in comparison 
to Hartford, yet it entertained the N. A. D. in 
royal style, and when it was all over there was 
a surplus left over. The N. A. D. usually pays 
well for all it gets in the way of courtesies, 
and Banquets, Excursions and side issues are 
always well patronized, and help the local com- 
mittee out with profit showing. The N. A. D. 
will spend a lot of money in Hartford, and 
hotels, restaurants and other entertainers will 
profit by the assemblage, and there is no reason 
in the world why the gift horse allusion should 
be made, for the N. A. D. is not going to Hart- 
ford to get anything that they do not intend to 
pay for. 


“To him that hath” is exemplified over and 
over again, yet I never saw it illustrated with 
greater truth than at a recent gathering of the 
Deaf, at which the members of a Church were 
giving a Dramatic enterainment. The night of 
the “show” brought a baby blizzard, and a near 
zero temperature, so at curtain time it’ looked 
as if there would not only be no profit‘ but owing 
to the high cost of costuming“an evening with 
Shakespeare’s characters, a loss was in sight, so 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


the good Curate delegated one of the young 
women of the church to the task of selling a valu- 
able fountain pen, for perhaps one cent—and 
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Photo by A. L. Pach 
Misses Margaret and Eleanor Sherman, Great 
Granddaughters of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 


perhaps one dollar, it all depended on the legend 
on a card in a sealed envelope. It was my pleas- 
ant duty to act as assistant, and I was struck 
by the truthfulness of the “him that hath”, for it 
worked out right in almost every instance. Our 
first victim, a hard working young man, on a most 


Photo by A. L. Pach 
Miss Eleanor Sherman 


modest stipend handed over 89 cents. The next, 
a young woman in equally moderate position as 


‘to the wherewithal drew the 92 cent passport. 


The next was a tiny little 09 cent contribution, 
which came from a man popularly supposed to 
be heir to $200,000 and who already has _ half 
that sum at his command. I made him. try 
again, and the result was 12 cents and, though he 
demured ‘we just compelled him to open another 
and this time it was 14 cents. The next two 
couples were happy people well to do, and who 
pay as mucn for their cook’s services as some of 


the others earn, and they got off with less than a 
quarter each. I tried to get by the next person 
without letting him buy, as I happened to know 
he had been out of work for some time, but he 
insisted on buying a card, and it cost him 6g 
cents, which he paid with a smile. 
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It was a fine evening’s enjoyment, and because 
I had a front seat, I could see how near one 
incident approached to a tragedy. It just worried 
me. King Lear’s daughter lay cold in death and 
King Lear, leaning over her, mourned her approp- 
riately. BUT, King Lear’s beard is very long, 
and His Highness, so rapt in his dramatic labor, 
fails to notice the tickling proximity to his daugh- 
ter’s dead face. I use the word “tickling” advis- 
edly. There was no way of signaling to His 
Highness, and of course his daughter supposed 
to be cold in death could not spoil the scene by 
telling him his beard tickled her. I had an un- 
comfortable five minutes of it, but at last the 
curtain fell, and the suspense was over and if 
Miss Lear did not hand it to her Pop then Miss 
Lear is an even greater heroine than we thought 
for. 


THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The 21st Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf will be held in Hartford next summer 
from June 29th to July 3rd. July 4th will be the 
Great Celebration Day when all Associations of and 
for the Deaf will unite in making the day a mem- 
orable one. 

As we are unable to furnish board and lodging 
as has been customary at previous Conventions of 
the American Instructors of the Deaf, we are con- 
templating serving lunch at a reasonable price from 
Friday, June 29th until Tuesday, July 3rd from 12 
until 2 o'clock. 

Rooms will be available at the hotels listed below. 
Those wishing to engage rooms in boarding houses 
will please write to F. R. Wheeler, Principal, Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf, for information. 


List oF Horets 


320 Asylum Ave. 
Single Rooms with bath $2.00—2.50 and up. 
Double Rooms with bath 3.00—3.50 and up. 

Hore, Bonp ANNEX Cor. High and Church Sts. 
Single Rooms without bath $1.50—2.00—2.50 

and up. 
Double Rooms without bath 
and up. 

AttyNn Horer 
Single Rooms 
Double Rooms 

Heusen Horer 
Double Rooms 

Horer GarpE 
Single Rooms 
Double Rooms 

Horer Hartrorp 
Single Rooms 
Double Rooms 

New Dom Hore. 
Single Rooms 
Double Rooms 


Hore, Bonp 


2.50—3.00—3.50 


162 Asylum Ave. 
$1.50 and up. 
3.00 and up. 
o8 Wells Street. 
3.00 and up. 
366 Asylum Street. 
$1.00 and up. 
2.00 and up. 
High and Allen Sts. 
$1.00—1 .50—2.00 and up. 
I.50—2.00—3.00 and up. 
Church and Trumbull Sts. 
$1.00—1 . 50—2.00 and up. 
I.50—2.00—3.00 and up. 


The distinguishing trait of people accustomed to 


_ good society is a calm, imperturbable quiet which 


pervades all their actions and habits, from the great- 
est to the least. They eat in quiet, move in quiet, 
live in quite, and lose their wife, or even their money, 
in quiet; while low persons cannot take up either a 
spoon or an affront without making such an amazing 
noise about it—Lytion. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


NAD FRATITAIES 


w}OHN SMITHSON JONES’ a smart 
RY| young man, he’s studied up the How- 
"| son Plan; he’s figured how the N. 
A. D. can cop the coin and currency. 
He says, “Tho it’s no cure-all the 
Plan is broad and tall; perhaps you 


Howson 
fancy I’m a nut—a brand of squirrel fodder— 
but it’s better than what thirty years we deaf 


have tried in toil and tears. So paste this sticker 
in your pan, ‘The Deaf Do Beg’ for Howson’s 
Plan.” 

John Smithson Jones’ a bright young lad, he’s 
going to Hartford gay and glad, to drink the well- 
filled program in that Doctor Cloud will print for 
him; he’s going to holler loud and long and sing 
a‘snatch of silent song that Impostors are doomed 
because the Bureau tells of yet more laws. He’s 
going to lamp the maidens fair, with velvet skin and 
silken hair, and if he’s lucky in the strife he’ll win 
one as his winsome wife. 

John Smithson Jones’ a wise young Frat and 
there’s a reason, too, for that; he knows all 
queens worth winning dread the day when hubby 
leaves them, dead—therefore his Frat policy reads, 
“One thousand for my widow’s needs.” And 
that is wise, for maidens fair at Hartford simply 
stand and stare whene’er some poor, misguided 
goat with no Frat button in his coat the question 
pops on paw or pad. He ought to be a Frat and 
Nad. 


There are nearly 250 deaf workmen in the 
finishing department. of the Goodyear Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, and double that number 
will be taken on, A strict physical examination 
must be*passed by all applicants, and the eye- 
sight must be perfect. Men with glasses are 
barred. 

For about two weeks new workers are paid 
$z per day for doing nothing but watch others 
work. When they feel they understand the pro- 
cess they are allowed to go on piéce-work, where 
in seven and a half hour shifts they make from 
$3 to $6, with $4 as an easy average. Kutz, of 
Ohio, holds the record of $7:51 earned in six 
and a half hours. The best workers have the 
choice of the midnight to 7:00 A. M. shift, which 
receives a 40 per cent bonus over the two day 
shifts. Deaf foreman are in charge. 

There is a good night school under Gallaudet’s 
1915 football captain, Asland Martin, and several 
school and college students have taken advantage 
of this opportunity to “earn while learning.” The 
“Silents” have foot-, basket-, base-ball and hockey 
hockey teams, relay and track squads, and two 
-zood professional boxers who make a nice piece 
of change in the evenings. 

Naturally the Akron Frats are the main organ- 
ization in this benevolent monarchy, and see that 
N. F. §..D. members from far cities are given 
every advantage when applying for positions, 
shown good lodgings, and made to feel at home 
in the most advantageous brotherhood ever de- 
vised for us sons of. eternal silence. 


Count that day lost whose low declining sun 
Sees not one more Imopstor on the run. 

Count that day great whose evening shadows hail 
Two ttiore Impostors cuddled: up in jail. 


The National Association of the Deaf failed to 
secure enactment of the bill to establish a bureau 
of the deaf in the department of labor, owing to 
a press of closing-hotir measures resulting from 
the strained relations with foreign governments, 
although the Impostor Bureau sent nearly a thou- 
sand letters to Congressmen through Bureau 
members all over the Nation. 

The matter will be réintroduced in the next 
Congress and efforts to pass it redoubled. 


By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 


The shooting of a Nad-Frat who failed to hear 
a highwayman’s command of “Hands Up!” again 
illustrates the wisdom of carrying a life-insurance 


A Prominent Deaf 
Couple of Seattle 


MR. W. S. ROOT 
A Nad-hustler 


MRS. W. S. ROOT 
A Would-be Aux-Frat 


policy in the strong N. F. S. D. Young Smith 
was only 22, and looked forwards to a long and 
useful life. The $1000 will be a boon to his family. 


Quite a number of Nad-Frats are successful 
poultry fanciers, a conspicuous example being 
Jack Bertram, of Seattle Division No. 44. His 
unbelievable record of winning 28 prizes in the 
fall and winter fairs appears on the first page of 
this issue. 

George Wilhelm Veditz and John C. Wine- 
miller, of Colorado Springs, are two more Nad- 
Frats who have acheived extraordinary success. 


The former was secretary of his state poultry 
association, and won prizes galore. Winemiller 
is now studying squab raising, and feels he has 
struck an incipient gold mine. 

Farming and chicken-raising are not easy tasks 
by any manner of means, but if a deaf man will 
study the ground throughly under competent in- 
struction, hé can hold his own with the bést hear- 
ing specialists in those lines. 


There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise, 
An automobile ran him down— 
Which left him quite surprised. 
But who should worry? He was a Frat, 
And drew five dollars a week for that. 


Iva Robinson has long been attempting to en- 
roll able-bodied deaf, who can march and shoot, 
in a paper regiment which he will offer to the 
government in time of war. 

The services of a small body of deaf sharp- 
shooters on the Pacific Coast offered to Secre- 
tary of War Baker last spring at the time of the 
late Mexican unpleasantness, but were politely 
turned down. There is always a chance of our 
being of service in an emergency, however, and 
interested parties are urged to write young Robin- 
son at the School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
or urge their nearest member of the Executive 
Committee of the N. A. D. to take the movement 
under the official wing of the organization. 


Remember the National Association of the 
deaf is “democratic.” That does not mean polit- 
ically; it means there are no preferred member- 
‘ships Every member has a vote. The humblest 
Nad has as much say in the management and 
policy of the N. A. D. as Howard or Cloud, or 
Roberts, or anyone else. Then why not join? 


In the Spring a young man’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of love (and youse). 

But the thoughts of Drake turn ever to collect- 
ing tardy dues. 


Many would be glad to see W. S. Root elected 
treasurer of the N. A. D. He has the unique dis- 
tinction of having served as treasurer of a hear- 
ing Sunday-School in Seattle for seven or eight 
years. For a deaf man to be entrusted with the 
funds of a hearing organization, without giving 
bond, is in itself the highest possible testimony 
to his quaifications. Root is energetic resource- 
ful and’ fearless and as built up the N. A. D. 
membership in the Pacific Northwest out of- all 
proportion to the number of deaf residents. 

I had the privilege of observing friend Root 
collect the money ‘in Sunday-School one day, and 
was struck by the respectful way everybody de- 
ferred to him, including one of the heaviest stock- 
holders in Seattle’s ‘third largest bank. Root 
states he does not desire the position, but the 
good of the organization should induce him to 
reconsider. 


It would be a good idea for some large-souled 
Frats—having no wife or family, but filled with a 
bountiful love for their silent fellow-men—to 
make them their beneficiary in case of death, 


ut through the N. A: °D: 


Spéaking personally, my wife and I have made 
wills bequéeathing everything to the N. A» D. 
Endowment Fund in case we both die leaving no 
one directly dependent on us. 

To what better use can anyone put the savings 
of his life than to help sécure for our brethre? 


‘more blessings and ‘advantages than he’ himse/f 


‘enjoyed?’® © °° fe ett) <A 
North Dakota is the first state to place an 
Impostor law on the statue books in 1917, though 


several other states have introduced such mea- 
sures. 


I hear that— 

Fiery Rob Roy McGregor is neutral. 

D. E. Tomlinson has been condemned as a 
German spy. 

Thomas Hagerty captured a German submarine 
by sprinkling salt on its tail. 

Albert S. Heyer wired the President, “Don’t de- 
clare war until you hear from me.” 

W. F. Schneider, Portland’s portly pacifist, 
thas enrolled in Iva Robinson’s paper regiment. 
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Burt Bromwich will leave the Curtiss airplane 
plant and build super-dirigibles. 

Dr. Olof Hanson has been engaged by the 
government to draw plans of bomb-proof trenches. 

Clarence Pettipiece won the Victoria Cross for 
crossing the continent to Victoria, B. C. 

Vernon S. Birck and F. G, Fancher are organiz- 
ing a deaf band to accompany Robinson’s regi- 
ment. 

Frank E. Seeley built a “land battleship” from 
a worn-out farm’ tractor he found in an ash 
barrel. 

A. H. Schory first quoted those immortal lines, 
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“Millions for defense, but not a blamed cent for 
submarines.” 

W. E. Dudley made a fortune selling the Mexi- 
can government Lydia E. Pinkham’s pale pills 
for pink people. 

’ George T. Saunders found the “leak” from the 
White House and sold short 798,327 shares of 
Aglamated Axle Grease common. 

Arthur Palmer has invented a machine gun 
shooting 5000 bullets per minute, and worked by 
the hot-air spilled at N. A. D. conventions. 

But—honestly—no one should believe these lies 
about such prominent Nad-Frats. 


-TYPES OF CHILDREN OF DEAF PARENTS 


Photo. by A. L. Pach. 
E. C. ELSWORTH, JR. 


The father of this bright looking youngster has a 
prosperous printing business in New York City. The 
mother was Lillie Shaw before marriage. They live 
in Orange, N. J. 


All Possess ‘K % % 


K% « Excellent Hearing 


“Children of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Gunner of 10924 
Prospect Ave., Chicago, Ill., Herbert Charles, aged 2, 
William Rudolph, aged 5%4, Annie Augusta, aged 4. 

Mr. Gunner has been employed in the accounting 
department of the Rock Island Railway nine years. 
Mrs. Gunner was Maude German who attended 
school at. Jarksonville, Ill and later finished at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW JERSEY PI 


The deaf population of Hoboken and Jersey City, 
as far as is learned, are all employed, all holding 
good positions. Prosperity is here to stay! 

The Brooklyn Division of Frats held their annual 
Masquerade and Civic Ball at Imperial Hall on the 
evening of February 3rd, and it proved to be a 
success both in attendance and financially. Although 
many of the deaf of Hudson and Essex Counties 
attended, luck was not with them, as none were so 
fortunate as to bring a prize home. The grotesque, 
fancy costumes and the well arfanged dancing pro- 
gram were the features. 

The deaf of New Jersey need not, in the future, 
pack their belongings and hike to Detroit to secure 
a position with the Ford Automobile Company. 
There is a rumor about that the peace advocate is 
now breaking grounds near Kearney, N. J., and in 
a year or so, will open a large factory for the 
manufacture of those “road louses.” It has been 
said over and over again that Henry pays five dollars 
to even floor cleaners. Let’s see! 

Mr, Henry Koster, a Fanwood graduate, now a 
resident of Hoboken, is now connected with the 
Peckham Signet Ring Company, of New York, as 
chief buffer and polisher. 

The two Hoboken piscators, Henry and Pete, have 
had their rods in their cellars all winter and are 
longing for Spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erwin B. Earnest, of Jersey City, 
celebrated the fifth anniversary of their happily 


THEODORE W. EGGERT 
The only deaf licensed auto driver and owner of 


Overland T. C. in New Jersey 


wedded life on the evening of February 24th, at 
their residence. About thirty friends were in at- 
tendance and a shower of wooden things, such as 
clothes pins, wash boards, ironing board, nut cracker, 
etc., were given. Friends from the states of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut and Brooklyn were there. 
Games of fun, laughter and frolic were enjoyed 


MISS ELIZABETH BERHOW THOMPSON 
_Only child of Mr. and Mrs. Z. B. Thompson, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa. Mr. Thompson is foreman of the 
Hawkeye, the school paper of the Iowa School for 
the Deaf and is an ex-Gallaudet. Miss “Beth” gradu- 
ated from the Council Bluffs High School last June 
and is now enrolled as a Normal Student at Gallau- 
det College, Washington, D. C. 


CK-UPS 


and the refreshments were served before the little 
ones fell asleep. A fiash-light photograph was taken 
and if good will be sent to the SmeNT Worker. 

Although having learned to be an expert photo- 
engraver while a student at the Trenton school, on 
account of the strict laws which bar school graduates 
from entering the union, Mr. Harry E. Dixon is 
now connected with the Scott Stamp and Coin 
Company of New York as a job compositor and 
all-around printer. 

The Sment Worker last month reported that the 
writer of these news items had been killed. He 
wishes to correct this mistake and let his many 
friends know he is very much alive. However, it 
is true that he met with an accident, but the auto 
accident was greatly exaggerated. His hand was 
operated on, following an accident which broke a 
blood vein, but he is able to use it now as well as ever. 

The Jersey City Y. M. C. A. has now nine deaf 
members among its three or four hundred other 
members. The Association encourages their athletic 
ability and has always offered a willing hand to do 
something for those in distress. The association has 
a bright future and looks forward for more deaf 
members. “Pere.” 

Mr. Theodore W. Eggert, of Ewan, contemplates 
driving his Overland car to the Hartford Conven- 
tion in July, He is a prosperous farmer and claims 
to be the only deaf licensed auto-car driver in the 
State. With five years’ experience he has never met 
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with an accident. Are there others who wish to 
contest his claim? 

Mr. Julius Kickers, for many years a resident 
of Northern New Jersey, is sadly missed by his many 
old friends, having taken Brooklyn as his present 
residence, 

Mr. Hartly Davis, of Hancock’s Bridge, is now 
located in Salem, this State. 

Mrs. I. V. Jenkins’ sickness is not as serious as at 
first reported. It seems she is slowly recovering 
at the Fair Oakes Sanitarium in Summit, N. J. 
She will, however, not resume her duties as teacher 
in the Alabama School. 

Mrs. Jennie Berner is slowly recuperating from 
her recent illness, at the home of her son, in 
Jersey City. She was not removed to Brooklyn 
from Hopewell, as reported in this paper last 
month. 

Mrs. Joseph Fredericks, nee Miss Minnie Brede, 
daugther of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Brede, died 
on the ard day of March and was buried on the 
sixth. She died in the German Boulevard Hos- 
pital, Jersey City, N. J., from cancer of the stom- 
ach. Blood transfusion and everything possible 
was done to save her but in vain. She was a 
pupil of the New Jersey School for the Deaf and 
married shortly after her graduation. 

The Original Silent Workers basketball team met 
with a queer experience while returning home from 
Boonton after winning a game. They were spinning 
along the great 7,000,000,000 gallon reservoir in a 
big auto late at night when they were held up and 
examined by guardsmen. The only semblance to 
a bomb the guardsmen found was the basketball 
in their possession. Satisfied that they were harm- 
less they were permitted to proceed. 

Hans. P. Hansen demonstrated his ability as a 
photo-engraver, recently, when he was sent for by 
a certain firm-in New York City to substitute for 
a sick man.. In three hours he made 43 negatives 
and received $5.00 for his work in addition to com- 
mendation that his work was very satisfactory and 
that he was worth all he got. So much for his 
school training! 


TRENTON 


By Mines SWEENEY 


4 
~— 


Lest we forget, be it known that on May 3oth, 
next, the New Jersey State Association of the 
Deaf will attain “majority age.” That is, the 
Association will be 21 years old, remember this! 
The writer therefore respectfully suggests that 
the tenth bi-ennial convention which was sched- 
uled for July 4th last but postponed on account 
of the infantile paralysis epidemic—well, fellow 
members, how about May 30? 

! Organized in 1896 in Trenton with 37 enrolled, 
the N. J. A. D. now has a membership around 
the hundred mark. Here are the first officers:— 
R. B. Lloyd. president; R. Douglas, vice-presi- 
‘dent; W. Cook, secretary-treasurer.. Meetings 
have been held regularly every even year with 
-the exception of two—one in 1910: when the 
number convened was insufficient to make a quo- 
rum, the other in 1916 for the reason above given. 

Article Ill. of the constitution reads: “The 
“object of the Association shall be, in particular, 
to promote the interests of the deaf of New 
Jersey, and in general, the interests of the deaf 
everywhere.” To be specific, four main points 
have ever been under consideration; viz..(1).the 
enlightenment of the hearing public ‘in »every- 
thing pertaining to the deaf, (2) the suppression 
cof impostors, (3) a voice in educational matters, 
and (4) social intercourse... Let us severally: elu- 
cidate them. 

It is unnecessary to say that there still lingers 
fn the public mind such ideas as the deaf being 
wards of the State, that they are a class of beings 
unable to take care of themselves, incapable of 
any business but that of begging—beings to be 
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either pitied or laughed at,. treated as harmless 
lunatics, and tolerated as best as may. Happily, 
this array of prejudice is gradually yielding to 
the incessant activity of organized deafdom. - 
Impostors being perhaps: the chief. means: of 
spreading the impression that the deaf are merely 
a bunch of beggars, the National Association of 
the Deaf has. deputies all over the country and 
the N. J. A. D, is doing its share to help round 
up thé wretches, In ‘this connection the! writer 
would suggest that the public be informed that 
there are 500 deaf in New Jersey, with perhaps 


two “black sheep”’among them; and that conse- 
quently the chances are 500.t0,2 that the’‘‘deaf”’ .. 


beggar is a hearing person. But never, mind, 
whether he is deaf or no—just hand: him to the 
Law. What can a few months-at the workhouse 
do but give him plenty of exercise, a good diges- 
tion, and above all help him acquire the work- 
habit. So much for impostors; now for educa- 
tional matters. ; 

The deaf strongly. favor the combined system, 
by which is meant an equal training in the oral, 
the manual and the sign-language—the use of 
all three methods with no preference given any 
one over the others. There are a class of well- 
meaning but misguided educators who insist -that 
it should be (1) the oral, (2) the oral and (3) the 
oral; and with this class of educators the deaf 
have long been at war. The combined system, 
moreover is sanctioned by the highest authori- 
ties, both deaf and hearing. 


The deaf are perhaps more “clannish” than 
any other class of society, always seeking their 
own kind and never happier than when among 
themselves. Hence one advantage of conven- 
tions. They enable us to meet old friends and 
form new acquaintances. You go to a_ huge 
family re-union, as it were. Some persons scent 
danger in-all this tendency to band together, but 
they should be informed that the children of 
the deaf are nearly always hearing and generally 
marry outside the ranks of their parents. But 
now for one final word:—Have you forgotten 
what was said at the beginning? How about 
May 30? 

+ 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wainwright were given a 
surprise party on the evening of February 17th 
last. The young couple never imagined they 
would be honored so prematurely. But just listen 
to the principal speaker :— 

“You need not. tap your heads for the reason 
we are here tonight; we are here to pay our 
respects to a pair of newlyweds, to admire their 
courage in marrying in face of the high cost of 
living, and to congratulate George for choosing 
a country girl. You laugh! 

“Methinks you are picturing in your minds 
a gawky gentleman with ‘goat whiskers’ carrying 
an umbrella under a clear sky, and who when in 
New York does little else than show around his 
Adam’s apple. But laugh as hard as we may, 
we must admit that there is no more valuable 
member of the community than the farmer. We 
can live without poets, artists, artisans, etc., but 
not without farmers. Else we will ourselves have 
to turn farmers, even the great Edison; for every- 
body must. have food. Agriculture is about the 


only indispensable occupation. The two great 
Americans whose birthdays we are honoring this 


month, were ex-farmers. And remember 
most of the ingredients that compose orr cake 
and ice-cream originally come from the farm. 
“Mr. Wainwright should not fear the high cost 
of living; -since, as said before, he married a 
country girl. Now I do not wish to cast any un- 
due reflection on the city girl. I even admit that 
the country girl has her own shortcomings. But 
the environments of the one are calculated to make 
her form. habits which for the husband’s part 
result in a plague of bills, bills, bills; so many 
stores, theatres and dance-halls has the city. 
From all this environment, all these temptations, 
all those habits, the country girl is quite free. 


that 


She gets up early in the morning, milks the cows, 
feeds the chickens, and if she doesn’t always grow 
cabbage, corn, potatoes, étc., she grows good 
health and a love for work and home-life; and 
when night comes around she is usually too 
tired to think of the ‘good time’ offered by. the 
city.” 

The Wainwrights were all Seabee when, at the 
instigation of the speaker, the guests showered 
them. with congratulations and. good wishes. 
Then after the usual games, refreshments, etc., we 
repaired homeward at a quite late hour. : 

Note—Mr. Wainwright is not:a farmer but is 
employed as a wire weaver at the Roebling 
Companys Sikes sw 2 Pity es49pe 

; * ms : 

Miss Anna Campbell spent a day in New York 
City. recently, her objective being the Hippo- 
drome. : 

There again! Miss Clementine Meleg has mov- 
ed, this time to Fairview Park onthe skirts. 
Next? 

What do you think of it? Miss Fannie Bass 
looks healthier than before those three weeks 
wherein she was forced to remain indoors by her 
physician. The only things she lost were school 
lessons. 

Trenton’s deaf population is surely. growing with 
the addition of Henry M. Perry and George B. 
Miller. They are graduates of Fanwood and. both 
fine young men. The first named has a fine farm 
at Hamilton Square, near Trenton, and -the last 
named is Assistant Book-keeper at the Bell Tele- 
phone Building. 

Mr. R. C. Stephenson had a close call on Saturday 
the 11th. Leaving his work at the Monmouth Pot- 
tery for his home at 475 Princeton Avenue he took 
to the trolley tracks as it was less muddy than the 
street and before he knew it a freight trolley-car 
came up from behind and struck him in the back. 
Luckily he had the presence of mind to hold on to the 
car and was dragged some distance before the motor- 
man succeeded in stopping the car. He was taken 
to the Mercer hospital in an unconscious condition. 
Examination showed that no bones were broken. 


‘Although badly bruised about his body it is prob- 


able he will be out of the hospital by the time this 
issue of the paper is printed. 

“Steve,” as he is affectionately called by his numer- 
ous friends, is the President of the New Jersey 
State Association of the Deaf which meets in con- 
vention at Newark on the 3oth of May next. 

Mr. Charles Goelitz, some time ago, had a hemor- 
thage of the nose while at work in the Skillman 
Lock Works, and it was necessary to remove him 
to the hospital for treatment. He was considerably 
weakened from loss of blood. Mr. Goelitz is an ex- 
pert workman and has been in the employ of the 
Skillman Lock Works for a good many years. He 
is about sixty years old and possesses more than 
average intelligence. 

We wonder what has become of Frank Purcell. 
Every year he becomes more conspicuous by his 
absence from deaf circles. 

Mrs, Ella B. Lloyd arrived from Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, on Thursday evening, 15th. She was met 
at the train by a host of relatives and friends who 
gave her a royal welcome. Mrs. Lloyd will return 
to Vancouver in the Fall because her two sons and 
daughter live there. At present she is making a 
round of calls on her friends who are all delighted 
to see her again after a lapse of five long years. 

a 

Anna Campbell, a pupil of the school, took ad- 
vantage of the 2oth anniversary of her birth by 
inviting her classmates to her birthday party. 

Being a resident of the city the affair took 
place at her cozy little home which was. beauti- 
fully decorated. The decorations, the entertain- 
ments, the refreshments and the favors were all 
in accord with the saint of the Emerald Isle. 
The whole affair was carefully arranged to keep 
the guests in a merry mood and the plan ran 
out smoothly. 

As a starter, Mr. Sharp, the teacher of the 
class, began with a neat speech of a feeling 


nature and then presented the hostess with a 
handsome gift as a token from her classmates, 
Miss, Campbell expressed her thanks for their. 
kind rememberance, and hoped, for a continuance 
of their good fellowship for many years to come: 

Games were played in quick succession and 
a pleasurable time was enjoyed. 

The games were brought to an end when the 
call for refreshments sounded. As the guests 
reached the dining room a magnificent table, 
elaborately decorated, lay before them. The 
guests soon, begun. helping themselves to the 
delicacies; such as salad, ice-cream, candy, cake, 
etc. After they had satisfied themselves, the 
Victrola commenced its work and the dancing 
began and continued until we were pressed for 
time: 

The guests present were Esther Woelper, Mar- 
garet Jackson, Marion Bausman, Miss. Fannie 
Bass, Mr. Sharp, Benton Sperling, Robert Van- 
Sickle, George Hummel, Frank Hoppaugh and 
Fred’ Ciampaglia. 

According to all accounts it was the end of a 
perfect day. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM DEAF 
PEOPLE 
Vienna, Ill., Feb. 15, 1917. 

Estremep Frienp :—With pleasure I enclose fifty 
cents for one year’s subscription to your valuable 
paper, THe Sment Worker. I find it very interest- 
ing and it is a pleasure for me to read it during my 
spare time. I am a young man, partly deaf, but can 
talk by mouth well. I wish to say to my friends: 
cheer up and always look on the bright side of life. 

Being deaf—or partly deaf—does not matter in the 
least. You simply miss some of the annoyances of 
life and that is about all. I was raised on a large 
farm and know what it is to plow, milk cows, shear 
sheep, raise cattle and poultry. I also was interested 
in flowers and all kinds of fruits. 

My father is dead now. He taught me how to 
work and save my money. He was a good, free- 
hearted man, but he had no use for a spendthrift, 
and while other young people were spending their 
money foolishly I was putting mine in the bank, 
little at a time. I now own a farm and a nice 
residence here in Vienna where I live and am look- 
ing after my aged mother. I have not had a chance 
to travel any. I never have seen the ocean, but I 
have read quite a lot. I would be much pleased 
to exchange post-card views. as that gives me some 
idea how the other part of the world looks. I do 
not know the sign-language, but would be pleased 
to hear from any of the deaf people. 

Very sincerely, 
Arruur L. Harvick. 


OBITUARY 
Thomas D. Olin, of Omaha, Neb., the beloved 
father of Mrs. Weldon E. Stover of Cleveland, O., 
and A. D. Olin, of Omaha, died on February 15th, 
1917, in Chicago Hospital a week following after 
an operation—Buried in Omaha, Nebraska, Feb- 
ruary, 17th, 1917. 


On Friday, the 12th, there was an unusual scene 
at the school. At ten o’clock a large number of 
players from the Word Film Coropration came 
over from Jacksonville in automobiles, and our 
buildings and grounds were turned over to them 
for their uses in their production of a play, en- 
titled the Higher Destiny.. Miss Gail Kane was 
the leading woman, and the production is one 
of the famous Brady-made features. School was 
suspended for the rest of the morning, so the 
pupils and officers might. have a chance to see 
how the play was carried out, and it proved most 
interesting.—Florida Herald. 

Manners are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify. 
exalt or debase, barbarize or refine, by a constant, 
steady, uniform, insensible operation, like that of 
the air we breathe in. They give their whole form 
and colors to our lives. According to their quality 
they aid morals, they supply ies, or they totally 
destroy them.—Burke. . 
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Cupid Busy in Seattle 


Seattle is still at the front. This time Cupid 
has been busy there. During the last eight 
months five weddings have taken place in or near 
Seattle. 

The first was that of A. J. Sackville-West and 
Miss Vivian Crites, who were made one on June 
rth. The groom is the product of an English 
oral school, but now use signs well. He is an 
architectural draughtsman. Mrs. Sackville-West 
was. a Texas school girl, but spent a year at our 
state school. They now reside at 1124 Seventh 
Ave. W., Spckane. 

One week later Roy E. Harris was united in 
marriage to Miss Anna Courtway of Wenatchee. 
Mr. Harris was-an Ohio school boy and came 


On August 23 John W. Moore and Miss Arva 
Tiller took the matrimonial vows and are now 
enjoying the blessedness of married life. Mr. 
Moore is in charge of the leather work at our 
state school but always spends part of his vaca- 
tion in Seattle. Mrs. Moore formerly resided at 
Ritzville, Wash. Both were educated at our state 
school. They now reside at Vancouver, Wash, 

Last came the wedding of John F. Bodley and 
Miss. Myrtle Hammond, which occured Sept. 16th. 
Mr. Bodley is employed as a baker in Seattle, and 
is a former Kansas student. Mrs. Bodley is a 
Minnesota girl. They are residing at 729 Seven- 
ty-eighth St., Seattle. 

John Thomas of Seattle, 


left for Los Angeles 


MR. ROY E. HARRIS 


MRS. ROY E. HARRIS 


west some I5 years ago. He is a carpenter by 
trade. Mrs. Harris secured her education at an 
oral school and at our state school. They reside 
at White Center near Seattle. 

The third wedding which occured July 22 I 
leave to others to mention. 


MR. JOHN BODLY - 


promised faithfully to send me a picture of both 
early in the summer to bring back a wife. He 
as soon as the event took place. As yet it has 
failed to arrive, but we hear good reports of 
John’s progress. 

Some one says 


there are more coming. 


{Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second- 
class matter.] 
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AN APPRECIATION 


Thanks, many thanks, Mr. “G.,” for that 
bouquet, received before we are dead, via 
the Mt. Airy World, on the typographical 
improvement in our appearance along with 
that of other named members of the genus 
papyrus, species parvus. We will not re- 
peat it in full, since we know that nearly 
all of the other papers affected will, if they 
have not done so already, thus saving us the 
necessity of self-advertising, besides we are 
just naturally too modest to repeat things 
said about ourselves unless. they are so 
blamed mean that we can conscientiously 
say the man who said them was a liar. Suf- 
ficient to say our printer boys appreciated 
it and hold their shoulders up the squarer 
since. 


LOVES NOT WISELY BUT 
TOO WELL 


One of our contemporaries seems to be 
greatly, not to say unduly, worried because 
a little girl in our school stated last month 
that she loved to study, and suggests has- 
tening to the doctor with her before it is too 
late. Now in our most recent issue we 
have another girl saying she loves to cook. 
What can be done about it any way? 

By the way we know of a little boy “way 
down South” who, all authorities agree, 
‘loves to talk a great deal. Of all diseases 
known, that is the hardest one to cure, we 
have always noticed. 


The following clipping may be only a 
dream after all, but some dreams come true, 
and would that this one might in the course 
of time: 


FARM MAY BE NEW SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF 

Declaring that the present plant of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf in this 
city is “inadequate and antiquated,” Assem- 
blyman Edgar, of Middlesex County, has 
introduced a resolution in the House calling 
for a committee of seven to be named by 
the Governor, who are to handle the work 
of purchasing 100 acres of farmland upon 
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which to erect suitable new buildings and 
to transfer the present pupils to the proposed 
new establishment. 

The sum of $250,000 is appropriated for 
the work and the commission is to be com- 
posed of five men and two women. The 
resolution says better results can be obtain- 
ed in the country. where the fields, birds 
and flowers will lighten the lives of the 
school inmates. ‘The measure went to the 
Appropriation Committee.—Trenton Times. 


The write-up of Mr. Bertram’s White 
Plymouth Rock flock on our First Page is 
not published as an advertisement, although 
he very frankly states in it that he has goods 
to sell and names the prices; but it is to 
show that such prices are readily obtained 
by those who are as successful breeders as 
he evidently has become in a few short years. 
The story should be an inspiration to many 
a young deaf man and woman, for it shows 
that deafness is no real barrier after all if 
the right lines of opportunity are followed. 


In this issue we are reproducing, in paral- 
lel columns for more effective comparison, 
two articles on the same subject but in re- 
markable contrast. Their appearing almost 
simultaneously in the Wisconsin Times and 
in the Washingtonian, and both being writ- 
ten by deaf men, makes them even more in- 
teresting. 

We predict that the one by Dr. Warren 
Robinson will not elect him president of the 
N. A. D. just at present and that the one 


by Mr. ,Meagher will likewise not secure 


his immediate election to: membership in the 
National Academy of Science. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Another “Authority”|| Children of Deaf 
Condenms Marriages of|! Parents 
the Deaf. |Warren Robinson in the 
Meagher in the Washing- Wisconsin Times. 
tonian. 
Last year we noticed 


A year ago we lifted|| 


our feeble voice in protest! 
at the increasing number 
of magazine and news-| 
paper articles advocating) 
drastic treatment of the 
deaf, (sterilization, or seg-| 
regation, or exile to some 
island in the Pacific) to 
“avert the threatened ca- 
lamity of a Dear Race.” 

Most of our brother edi- 
tors, some who had often| 
rendered yeoman service 
in the matter of Impos-! 


tor extermination, blandly|| 


belittled the danger—al- 
beit in kindly vein. Not 
so several of our private 
correspondents. Even H. 
L. Terry, the famous 
poet-author-photo play- 


wright who had _ hereto-| | 


fore cleaved to us as one 
poor pale, persecuted poet 
should always cling to an- 
other, even Terry himself 
brutally wrote: “Drop 
your own opinions on seg- 
regation and talk and read 
where you get truth.” 

Cassandra herself could 
not be more discouraged ! 

But the matter will not 
down. 

Cometh now from the 
Review of Reviews com- 
pany a four volume set en- 
titled “The Bugenic 
Marriage” by W. Grant 


ithat there seemed to be 
ja proportionally large 
number of deaf children 
lof deaf parents attending 
this school, and we made 
up our minds to look into 
the matter a little. The 
following points were laid 
down as a guide: 


1. Is the child con- 
genitally or adventitiously 
deaf ? 


2. If the latter, at what 
| 3. Are one or both pa- 
rents congenitally deaf? 


4. Are the parents re- 
\lated ? 


5. Ifso how? 


6. Had the parents any 
deaf relatives? 


Below is appended a 
general report of the in- 
vestigation.: 


One girl, whose parents 
were not born deaf, lost 
her hearing during the 
teething period. 


Hague, M.D., College of|| 


jage did deafness occur? © 


Physicians and Surgeons|| 
( Columbia Univeristy ),|| 
New York; Member of 
County Medical Society, 
and of the American Med- 
ical Association. Turning 
to Volume I, page 37, we 


read: 
Chapter IV 
EUGENICS AND THE 


UNFIT 

“In order to achieve suc- 
cess in eugenics we must 
strive to encourage the 
parenthood of the worthy 
or fit, and to discourage 
the parenthood of the un- 
worthy or unfit. The un- 
fit are those, as previously 
explained, who, because 
of mental or physical dis-| | 
ability, are unable to cre- 
ate fit or healthy children. 

“THE DEAF AND DuMs.--! 
The condition known as 
deafmutism is due to in- 
nate defect in about half 
of all cases. Deaf chil- 
dren have one or two deaf 
parents or grandparents. 
There may be two or three 
such children in a family. 
That the deaf should not|| 
marry is generally con-|! 
ceded by those who work 
amongst them. It should 
be our aim to discourage 
the intimate association of 
the adolescent deaf and 
dumb in institutions. It 
has been found that such 
intimate association fre- 
quently results in mar- 
riage. They should be ed- 
ucated and instructed in 
the knowledge that they 
cannot marry. When 
they understand the eu- 
genic principle upon which 
this social law is con- 
structed they will be ame- 
nable to reason. No pro- 
cess of suasion will be ne- 
cessary, ‘however, if their 
intimate association is 
prevented. 

“Tar FEEesre-Minpep— 
This includes the crimi- 
nal, the imbecile, the in- 
sane, and the epileptic.” 

The chapter also had 
reference to the alcoholic. 
This might possibly imply 
that when “reformers” 
get through with their 
temperance reforms, and 
the Nation turns prohibi- 


—— 


One couple states that 
their two children, a boy 
‘and girl, were not born 
deaf, though they them- 
selves were. The boy 
lost his. hearing when 
very small from whoop- 
ing cough and the girl, 
who was born hard of 
hearing, has gradually be- 
come worse until she can 
hear very little. Both 
parents had deaf relatives, 
the mother’s parents be- 
ing deaf and the husband’s 
two brothers and one sis- 
ter being similarly afflict- 
ed. 


Two girls, one of whom 
was born deaf but the 
other not, have deaf par- 
ents one of whom is con- 
genitally deaf but it is 
not known whether the 
mother was born deaf or 
not. 


One couple congenital- 
ly deaf has six children, 
three boys and three girls, 
three of whom are now 
in school. 


One couple, both born 
deaf, has four children 
all born deaf, three of 
whom are now in school. 
The father has a deaf 
brother who is also mar- 
ried and has two deaf 
children, 


Three children, a girl 
and ‘two boys, were born 
deaf so far as known. 
The parents of these chil- 
dren lost their hearing in 
infancy. The father has 
a deaf brother born deaf 
who is married to a wo- 
man who was not born 
deaf and this couple has 
four. children, two boys 
and two girls, all hearing. 


tion—a matter of four 
years at the most—their 
attention may be concen- 
trated on “Eugenics and 
the Unfit.” 

To compare the deaf 
and dumb with the crimi- 
nal, the imbecile, the in- 
sane and the epileptic is 
carrying matters to ex- 
cessive extremes, But 
the weakest point of the 
whole paragraph is the 
statement, “that the deaf 
should not marry is gen- 
erally conceded by those] 
who work amongst them.” 
We asked every soul on 
our pay roll to write his| | 
or her fearless, candid 
opinion on this point, as- 
suring all that their re- 
plies would be treated 


| 

| 

| 
with the utmost confi- 
dence and respect. 


he responses were 
tabulated. 

Just 28 replied outright 
they knew no earthly rea- 
son why the deaf should 
not marry. 

-. Two said if both parties 
born deaf, they should 
not marry. 

One said some of the 
deaf should not marry. 

Four teachers were 
non-committal 

Only one stated the deaf 


Two children, neither 
of whom was born deaf, 
one becoming deaf by a 
fall and the other gradu- 
ally, have parents who 
were not born deaf either, 
but the father has a deaf 
uncle or uncles in Ger- 
many. 


There are two girls 
who were born practically 
deaf, whose father was 
born deaf but their moth- 
er not. The father has a 
deaf brother who-has four 
children, all born deaf. 


There are two boys and 
a girl who were all born 
deaf and their parents al- 
so. In this family there 
was a little girl who could 
hear but could not speak 
when she came to school 
in 1915. She could hear 
and recognize noisés but 
speech had no meaning 
to her at first. Gradual- 
ly she began to hear in- 
tellizently and after a 
year’s instruction became 
like any other hearing 
child and did not return 
to school. 


should never be joined in 
‘wedlock. 

In view of this ratio of 
-26 to 8 in favor of unre- 
stricted marriages of the 
deaf, where does Dr. 
Hague secure his infor- 


view is “generally con- 
ceded by those who work 
‘amongst them?” 

Where? 

The facts of the case— 
-and the question of re- 
questing the Reviews of 
Reviews company to mail 
a printed correction. slip 
to each purchaser of their 
volumes on pains of 
bringing suit—has been 
‘put up to President Jay 
Cooke Howard of the 
National Association of 
‘the Deaf, having offices 
in room 212 Providence 
Building, Duluth, Minne- 
sota. 


Our own school has 138} | 
Not a single]| 


children. 
one has a deaf parent. 
Danger of a deaf race? 
Whereiore? ‘Two chil-|| 
dren of recent graduates 
won prizes in eugenic 
contests last year. The 
son of Carl Garrison 
(Bessie Maguire) won 
first prize in the Island 
County baby show, and 
that of Harry Landeryou 
(Myrtle Maguire) won in 
a Seattle contest. Both 
babies are normal—hear- 


ing. 

A deaf race? 

Some of our faculty’s 
written responses to the 
‘question, “Do you believe 
the deaf should not mar- 
ry?” are so convincing 
that, in spite of the prom- 
ise of secrecy, we were 
impelled to beg. permis- 
sion: to publish same. 
The permission being 
readily granted, the four 
best -are reproduced be- 
low : 

Is there any reason why 
the blonds should not 
marry?—J. A. Fraser. 

Having been intimately 
associated with the deaf 
since 1871 and having 
been employed in schools 
for the deaf since 1886 I 
can see no reason why 
they should not marry.— 
Thos. P. Clarke. 

Statistics of schools for 
the deaf prove that deaf 
children are rarely the re- 
sult of marriage between 
deaf parents. Marriage 
between cousins or rel- 
atives of both hearing and 
deaf people are generally 
the cause for many being 
born either deaf or feeble 
minded, or a combination 
of both. 

Yet most of the chil- 
dren at the state schools 
are children of hearing 
parents: Children of deaf 
patents are always bright 
and intelligent and gen- 
erally come out at the 
head of their class in 
-public schools—Elsie T. 
Peterson, 

My father and mother 
were deaf and had seven 
normal children. 

I began to go deaf at 
.age of 18, from disease. 
My wife and I are deaf 
and. we have four bright 
‘normal children. 


| 
| 

‘mation that the fe the other boy partially 
| 


jattendance. 


One couple has three 
children, two boys. and 
one girl, one boy and the 
girl being born deaf and 


deaf with a tendency to 
become total. 


Two children of one 
couple were born deaf 
and a third seemed to 
hear for seven or eight 
months and then became 
|deaf. They are all boys 
and two are in school. 
The father had a brother 
and sister born deaf who 
died. in infancy. The 
mother became deaf from 
iscarlet fever. Her own 
mother was hard of hear- 
ing. 


With the exception of 
one couple and three wives 
all the eleven couples enu- 
merated were graduates 
of former pupils of the 
Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf. None of the hus- 
bands and wives was re- 
lated before marriage. 
These deaf couples have 
practically thirty deaf 
children, and those now 
in school, numbering 
twenty-six, form over 
thirteen per cent of the 
These fig- 
ures are surely enough 
to make the most indii- 
ferent pause and_ think. 
While it is out of the 
question to draw accurate 
conclusions from so small 
a. body of. statistics yet 


jthey are in such: concen- 


trated form as to offer 
sufficient warning against 
the consequence of such 
unions as have been point- 
ed out in this brief in- 


lvestigation. 


Now for a remark or 
two concerning this mat- 
ter as it relates to our- 
selves. No one can deny 
that deafness is not inher- 


jited or transmitted under 


certain conditions, and 
the first thing for us to 
do is to try and reduce 
its liability to a minimum. 
The first and probably 
the most important step 
toward this end is for 


lany two deaf people, not 


born deaf, who contem- 
plate forming a life part- 
nership, to find out if 
there are any deaf rel- 
atives in their respec- 
tive families and if such 
is the case to consult 
their. family. physician or 
some one familiar with 
such matters. This is a 
duty we deaf owe our- 
selves, our relatives, our 
friends and the world in 
general, Deafness is a 
misfortune—a real one— 
as it not only imposes 
various limitations on in- 
tellectual, moral and so- 
cial tife but a greater 
handicap than formerly on 
account of the growing 
complexity of modern 


Statistics prove that] |conditions under which 
deafness is not transmit-||all classes of people are 
ted any more by deaf than] |obliged to labor for a 


~ hearing parents. 
not so much. 
‘Marriage of first cousins 

«among the hearing is 


In fact| |living. 
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common especially among|| Indeed, it does not ap- 
foreign citizens. Among||pear too much to propose 
the deaf such contracts||the starting of a cam- 
are rare indeed.—F. A.||paign of education in re- 
Divine, gard to this in every state. 


VISIT OF THE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

On Monday, March 5, we were visited by 
almost the entire Appropriations Committee 
of the State Legislature, accompanied by 
Chairman Synnott and Dr. Van Dyke of the 
Committee on the School for the Deaf of 
the State Board of Education. The gentle- 
men spent more than an hour with us and 
inspected all departments of the school as 
thoroughly as was possible in that time. 
Several expressions of pleasure with what 


. they saw were heard. We are convinced 


that the requests made for appropriations 
for this school’s needs the-coming year will 


‘meet with thoroughly intelligent treatment 


at their hands, as a result partly of this visit, 
and will be responded to as liberally as the 
available fund at their disposal will permit. 


SCHOOL and CITY 
= 
A number of our boys and girls have cards 
for the Public Library over the way. 


The Thomas Jefferson cup on exhibition 
by one of our faculty last Tuesday proved 
to be quite an interesting curiosity. 


Our address on “The Newspaper as a 
Teacher,” on Sunday evening was one full 
of good thoughts and was thoroughly enjoy- 
ed by all. 


We were almost the first in the ward to 
have our long pavements cleaned, after the 
last big snow, thanks to the large detach- 
ment of boys who had the matter in hand. 


Our cat was observed out on the back 
porch Wednesday evening admiring the new 
inoon and singing in a loud falsetto. One 
of our teachers says, he was singing, “when 
the robins nest again.” 


Randall McClelland is spelling Vito Don- 
diego working for the Crescent Printing 
Company down town afternoons this month, 
as Vito wanted more time to practice on the 
Linotype at school and Randall wanted the 
experience of working in a down town estab- 
lishment which this half-time arrangement 
affords. 


Though no arrangement for a formal 
party had been made in advance, it was 
decided in honor of our Washington’s Birth- 
day guests to give an impromptu party 
that evening. Games and dancing were in- 
dulged in and refreshments consisting of 
doughnuts and apples were served just be- 
fore the break-up. Everybody present had 
a good time. The boys’ study room was, 
as usual, the scene of the festivities, and 
the Cadet Drum Corps furnished the music. 


The moving pictures given to the pupils 
in our chapel on Saturday evening, March 
3rd, were unusually good. In addition to 
the “Animated News Weekly” which is al- 
most as good as reading a newspaper from 
the informational standpoint and much more 
interesting and lively for our children, we 
had reels showing “Blossom Time in Japan,” 
“Athletic Movements Analyzed,” “Uncle 
Sam’s Immigrants” (at Ellis Island), 
“Scenes in Yosemite National Park” and 
finally some comic cartoons which greatly 
delighted the youngsters. 
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MR. SHARP’S CLASS 


The subject of Mr. Kilpatrick’s discourse 
on Wednesday morning was “Honor thy 
Father and thy Mother,” and, beside being 
full of interest, it afforded much food for 
thought. 

February went out with a snow-storm 
that was a beauty. Every tree on our 
grounds, at night-fall looked as if it were 
made of snow. 

The next meeting of the Vail Literary 
Society will be held on the evening of the 
26th. A lengthy and varied program has 
been arranged. 

Among our visitors on Washington’s 
Birthday were Hans Hansen, Owen Coyne, 
Harry Dixon, Miles Sweeney, Walter 
Throckmorton, Frederick Walz, Edward 
Weegrzyn, George Brede, Frank Penrose, 
Otto Reinke, Henry Hester, John MacNee, 
Milton Wymbs, John Garland, Edward 
Doenges, May Turner, Rose Barbarulo, Al- 
phonse Barbarulo, Miss McClaire, Mrs. 
Bennison, Mrs. Matzart, and Mrs. Tobin. 

The yoke crochetted by Anna Campbell 
is a work of art and one of which she may 
be very proud. 

Miss Fanny Bass is at present remaining 
closely at home with a well-defined case of 
the chicken-pox. 

On the evening of her birthday, February 
13th, Margaret Jackson invited her class- 
mates to her home, and gave them a fine 
little luncheon. Games were played, dan- 
cing was enjoyed for a time, and Robert 
Van Sickle and Frank Hoppaugh made 
speeches. The occasion proved a most en- 
joyable one to all. 

There is not another boy in the school 
that has the acquaintance with steam-heat- 
ing system that Walton Morgan has. 

The girls now nearly all have middy 
blouses. 

Marion Batisman says she feels much 
better now that her tonsils have been re- 
moved 

Peggy Renton’s family will be located at 
Keansbury four months this year. As 
Keansbury has grown to be quite a fashion- 
able summer resort, this will all be very 
pleasing to Peggy. 

Peggy’s brother, who underwent a very 
painful and dangerous operations at the 
Long Branch Hospital last fall, has returned 
to his home, and is now picking up rap- 
idly in flesh. 

Lorraine Pease and Anna Campbell both 
have birthdays this month. 

Everybody is taking philosophically the 
necessity for working on a few holidays to 
make up for past losses. 

As one of the penalties of his greatness as 
a basket-ball player, Frank Hoppaugh has 
been nursing a badly sprained ankle during 
the past week. 

The girls are anxious to start their base- 
ball games, and are hoping that the weather 
will soon be suitable. They are talking of 
challenging the boys’ first team When they 
get fully organized and in good practice. 

We are counting the days until Easter. 


The big red apple promised annually to 
the pupil who sees the first robin on our 
grounds, went this year to Tony Tafro who 
saw it on the 28th. 

It will not be a great while now till 
“Violet Day,” one of the most delightful 
of all the spring days to us. 

The Busy Bees had their usual meeting 
Friday evening. ars 

Miss Smith is adding a great deal of other 
work to her repairing and is gradually de- 
veloping a regular little tailoring depart- 
ment. 
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his family, because, while he has written 
them évery week for a long time, he has not 
heard from any of them for a fortnight. 

Anthony Gronshuski Kas an uncle who 
is a “diver,” spending most of his time work- 
ing under water. Rather a hazardous pur- 
suit, don’t you think? 

There have been quite a number of cases 
of “pink-eye” among the children during 
the past month. 

On Twtesday, Miss Koehler took her 
classes to the meat room, where Mr. Otis 
gave them a lecture on the cutting of the 
various pieces of the carcass. They can now 

' tell you all about tender-loins, rump-steaks, 
chops, etc. 


MR. RAGNA’S CLASS 

The celebration of the hundredth anniver- 
sary. at the Hartford School probably will 
take not only Mr. Kilpatrick and a number 
of our teachers to that historic town, but 
also several of our pupils. The fare from 
New York is low, and the trip by water very 
delightful; and the re-union will be some- 
thing never-to-be-forgotten. 

The games between the Y. W. C. A. and 
our girls are closely contested and very 
exciting. Thus far our girls have been out- 
played, but they declare that they will turn 
the tables at the next meeting. 

‘Our talk on “The Newspaper as a T'each- 
er,” on Sunday, was full of bright bits of 
current news, and, on the whole, interest- 
ed.us greatly. 

Lillian Leaming and Ruth Ramshaw were 
the guests of Misses Hales and Bergen at 
the motion picture presentation of “Civiliza- 
tion” at the Trent Theatre, Thursday even- 
ing. 

Owen Coyne was the guest of Walter 
Throckmorton at his home on Charles St., 
on the evening of the 22nd. 

When it comes to shooting “fouls” Lor- 
raine Pease may pretty generally be depend- 
ed upon. 

A number of our boys witnessed the game 
between the Trentons and Jaspers. One 
particular object of their going was to get 
the fine points of the game. 

Mr. Porter has been very busy with his 
camera of late, and there soon will be a 
“new crop of half-tones for our paper. 

The knee-protectors and gymnasium shoes 
lost by two of the visiting players on the 
22nd were afterwards found and promptly 
restored to them. 

The Virginia’ Reel is fast becoming a 
favorite at parties. Almost all of the chil- 
dren can dance it. 

The news of Alice Battersby’s marriage 
was quite a surprise to us. It was but 
yesterday that she was a little girl in short 
skirts. 

And now the Ides of March. 

Are we glad that the examinations are 
over? Now, don’t ask us such a question. 
You know we ar>. 

Alfred Shaw ana his new bicycle are al- 
most inseparable companions. The little 
machine brings Alfred right close to nature, 
something that he loves above all things. 

We all are praying that our country may 
in no way get mixed up in the great war. 

We do hope that Old Sol will soon dry 
up the moisture on our diamond, and let us 
begin practice. . 

George Hummel’s favorite sport is swim- 
ming and there are few who can beat him 
in the hundred yard dash. 

Our visits to the various industries of 
the city, that have been interrupted by the 
recent very severe weather, will be re- 
sumed, now that the bright days of spring 
are here. 


“Affirmative Side 
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A dozen of the girls claim to be expert 
eruller makers since their last lesson, and, 
imdeed, the “finished product,” shown us a 
week ago, indicate that they are. 

The Third Intermediate will take up 
physiology in a few days. 

If wishing for widows would bring them 
the girls would get double the number they 
now have in their school-rooms, play-rooms 
and locker-room. 

Marion Apgar says that nobody knows 
why she will be especially glad when Easter 
comes. Some-of the pupils think, however, 
that they have made a pretty good guess. 

Randall McClelland’s mother says that 
potatoes are selling at four dollars a bushel 
at Mountain View. ‘ : an 
MISS HALL’S CLASS 

Our list of motion pictures, on Saturday 
evening, was long and varied and was one 
of unusual interest. 

We were all greatly pleased with the 
double victory of our basket-ball teams on 
the 22nd. 

While we like our gymnasium work very 
much, we all shall be glad when we can 
get more of our exercise out-of-doors. 

Our baby girls say that they feel quite 
slighted because they were not invited to 
the last party. Never mind, little ones, 
you will grow up, and your turn will come 
by-and-by. 

Miss Cornelius had as her guest Sunday 
evening, her old Sunday-school teacher, 
Mrs. M. R. Morse, of Mays Landing. 

We wonder whether we shall have our 
golden-winged wood-peckers back with us 
this spring. 


MISS CORY’S CLASS 

Gordon Vimeent is just beginning to 
understand the uses of words and _ their 
value in expressing ideas. He writes a 
great deal, especially about the events of 
the day, concerning which he has pretty 
clear notions. His language however, as 
yet, is sometimes a little vague and often 
quite funny. The following is a recent note 
made by him :— 


In Europe 

The United States has many ships. Their 
ships go far away. Austria sub-marine shot 
a United States ship. The ship was broken 
up and went down in the water. ‘The people 
drowned and died. The United States were 
very angry and cross against Austria. The 
United States said, “Why you shot my 
ship?” 


THE VAIL LITERARY SOCIETY 

A meeting of the Vail Literary Society 
was held February 19, 1917. In the absence 
of the President, the Vice-President presid- 
ed. 

The judges were Mr. Ragna, Frank Hop- 
paugh and Ruth Ramshaw. 


PROGRAM 
Debate—Resolved, That riding a bicycle gives 
more healthful exercises than paddling a 
canoe. 
Affirmative Side 
Alfred. Shaw 
Anna Klepper 


Negative Side 
Randall McClelland 
Jessie Casterline 


The judges’ decision was given in favor - 


of the affirmative side. 


Stories—The Winter’s Tale ..............0...5. 
from Shakespeare ......... Marion Bausman 
The Blind and Lame Man....... Pearla Harris 
Nédand ‘his Pony 3 os 335 sia “J... May Lotz 
Dialogue—Resolved, That men are more extray- 
agant than women. ~ 
Negative Side 


Catherine Brigantie Frank Madsen 


The decision was given in favor of the 
affirmative side. 
Thirty-four new members were received 
into the Society. They were :— 
- ‘Witliam Felts - Matilda Bilics 
John Gronkowski Helen Bath 
Frank Hoppaugh Catherine Brigantie 
Philip Hughes Irene Humphries 
Mitro Krill Margaret Kluin 
Salvatore Maggio Loretta Quinlan 
Thomas Kelly Mary Shea 
Lorraine Pease Mary Siegel 


Jose Pepe Annie Steiner 
George Piaceski Viola Savercool 
John Piaceski Clementine Teuber 


Edward Scheiber 
Jesse Still 
Joseph Pingiatore 
Tony Tafro ~ 
James Thomson 
Benton Sperling 


Patrick Agnew 
Samuel Brosniak 
* Albert Corello. 
Dewey Davis 
William Dixon 
William Tuma 


A LITTLE JOURNEY 

On Saturday morning a happy party of 
fourteen left our school for Philadelphia. 
Two of our basket-ball teams with three 
teachers set out to visit our neighboring 
school at Mt. Airy. 

It was a lowering day with threatening 
rain or snow, but this did not seem to lower 
the spirits of the party, for all were antici- 
pating a pleasant visit, nor were we dis- 
appointed. 

Dr. Crouter greeted us and we were 
carefully looked after. The industrial de- 
partments of the school were first visited 
and the instructors gave us their attention 
and answered our questions. By the time 
the round had been made it was dinner time 
and all were ready to do it justice. It wasa 
pleasure toé meet the officers and teachers 
of the school and the hour passed all too 
quickly: 

In thé afternoon the class assembled for 
the double contest in the gymnasium. The 
contestants stripped for the fray and our 
teams measured our opponents and saw 
that they had need to play to their utmost. 
But our teams were both outplayed. At one 
time it looked as tho we should win one 
game, but when the whistle blew for the last 
time we found we had lost both games. 
The first by the score of 23 to 14; and the 
second by the score of 29 to 16. 

Supper time brought another pleasant 
social hour, followed by a victrola concert, 
after which we went to Broad and Chestnut 
Street and thence spent an hour seeing the 
sights. It was a tired party when all were 
seated in the train homeward bound. And 
when the tickets were lifted soon all were 
nodding. 

“Thou shalt not covet,” but when we 
had “viewed the landscape o’er”—well, we 
admired the views, the fine grounds and 
buildings of the Mount Airy Institution. 
Nor was that all that we admired. But 
we'll mention no more. 

Well, we extend a unanimous standing 
vote of thanks to Dr. Crouter and his asso- 
ciates who made it so pleasant for us. 
Whenever any of them give us an oppor- 
tunity we'll do our best to reciprocate. 


OUR GAMES WITH MT. AIRY 
The first half of the Juniors’ game started off 
with a rush. After some grizzly bear work 
our opponents discovered the Juniors’ weak- 


,ness in passing, and soon by neat passing had 


our second team puzzled and things were in 
their favor. Our ship of victory was begin- 
ning to sink! But we chirped loyally when- 
ever our boys scored. Of course we hate to. 
use the word “chirp,” but that is what our 
noise was compared to the roar with which 
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A Group of some Former Pupils at the School on Washington’s Birthday 


Mt. Airy cohorts shook the building when their 
team scored. We put our hope in our first 
team, and the game our first team put up was 
splendid. The game was fast and furious and 
kept us excited thruout its duration. We lost 
both games. The Juniors lost by the score 
29-16 and the Seniors by the score of 23-14. 

The line-up of the seniors was Alfred Shaw, 
lf ; Lorraine Pease, rf; Randall McClelland, c; 
Fred Ciampaglia, rg; and George Gompers, lg. 

The Juniors’ line-up was Roy Hapward, If; 
Vito, Dondiego, rf; George Piasceski, c; James 
Davison, rg; and Parker Jerrell, lg. 

The game was clean and well played 
throughout. There were many outside deaf 
people on hand to see it. 


BOYS’ DORMITORY NOTES 


About twenty of our boys, accompanied 
Mr. Ragna, attended the Jasper-Trenton bas- 
ketball game last Monday evening. The game 
was a good one, Jasper lost, and all were satis- 
fied with the evening’s sport. 

Henri Coene received a new pair of roller 
skates last week. He is already a proficient 
‘skater. 

Ralphael Appicelli is back with us again. 

Philip Hughes lost a package which was 
sent to him by Parcel Post. The postal au- 
thorities are now tracing it. We hope the 
package is found as it contains part of Philip’s 
wardrobe. 

We had many visitors on Washington's 
Birthday and all had a fine time, seeing the 
basketball games in the afternoon and attend- 
ing the party in the evening. 

Frank Hoppaugh sprained his ankle during 
the last minute of play in the Silent Triangles’ 
game. It is hoped he will be able to play soon 
as he is the captain of the second team and 
they have two hard games to play, one with 
the Mt. Airy seconds and the other with the 
Art School seconds. 

The last two snowfalls have afforded our 
boys an opportunity to have snowball fights. 
Snowball fights are healthy exercise for boys 
when windows are far from the scene of 
battle, but in our-vicinity one must be careful 
and have an accurate throwing arm. One 
youngster was unlucky enough to break a win- 
‘dow and it will take one or two Saturday 
afternoons’ work to pay for it. 

Mr. Kilpatrick took most of the younger 
‘boys out for a walk, last Sunday. Altho’ a bit 


muddy the weather overhead was spring like 
and all enjoyed it immensely. 

The basketball team accompanied by Mr. 
Byer visited South River last Saturday. They 
left Trenton early in the afternoon thinking 
that South River was a large town and desiring 
to see the sights. They had only been there 
about an hour before they realized their mis- 
take. There was only one paved street and 
about four real sidewalks, the rest being like 
seas of mud. There was one moving picture 
house and here the price of admission was fif- 
teen cents. As in every town there was an 
over-abundance of saloons, yet only two schools 
were seen. One department store showed us 
that the high cost of living existed here as else- 
where by the advertisement :—Four large po- 
tatoes will be exchanged for an automobile. 

In the society of ladies, want of sense is not so 
unpardonable as want of manners.—Lavater. 
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BASEBALL NEWS 

Candidates for the baseball team will go out 
for their spring practice on March 12th if the 
weather permits. Many boys are going to try 
fora place on the team and with Capt. Shaw 
and Asst. Hoppaugh at the helm it is a sure 
thing that we will have a good team. 

Games have already been arranged with 
High School, Art, Peddie. Bordentown Mili- 
tary and. Hightstown High. Arrangements 
are being made with other local and suburban 
school teams and’ the schedule promises to be 
the hardest we ever had. 

A league similar to the basketball league 
has been gotten up and the first game will be 
played April 2nd. There are four teams, 
three made up of the boys and the fourth 
officers and teachers. The teams are named 
after Messrs. Kilpatrick, Walker, Sharp and 
Porter and the games will surely create great 
interest and excitement. Imagine Mr. Throck- 
morton picking up a grounder or making a 
home run. 

Each team will play twelve games and they 
will only go five innings as they will be played 
aiter school on Mondays and Wednesdays. 


To be good and disagreeable is high treason 
against the royalty of virtue—Hannah More. 


SILENT ‘WORKERS DEFEAT ORIGI- 
NAL SILENT WORKERS 


In_the fastest, closest and most exciting game 
ever seen on our floor the Senior team defeated 
the Alumni team with the score of 26—23. 


Our boys were outweighed to a man, but 
they gamely fought their hardest and by light- 
ning passes overcame this handicap. Hansen, 
by his peculiar guarding added a little humor 
to the game. He and Pease looked like a pair 
of game roosters ready to’ go at each other, 
and, let us add, that when anyone holds Pease 
to only two field goals and manages to put 
one in himself, he certainly is doing something, 
even if he did have an advantage of a foot 
in height and forty pounds weight. Pease 
for the winners and Reinke and Garland for 
the lose-s played a sterling game. The score: 


THE ORIGINAL SILENT WORKERS 


Top centre—Garland, f. 


Left to Right—Reinke, c.; Dixon, g.; Coyne, f.; Hester, sub. 


Bottom centre—Manager Hansen, c. 
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SILENT WORKER SENIORS 
Boo. Eo? 
PRAGE AY 885 Se hiaicin wa ease aee 2 18 5 22 
Dondiege Fe ek ieee 2 o I 4 
MecClellantl *@) o..4.0 Si. o o 16 o 
CHOITERS Sse Sos a uce wip «te o o 8 0 
maine Ke Scio ee WA 3 oe oO 6.7 32 o 
Petal a ees 4 18 42 26 

ORIGINAL SILENT WORKER 
MEINE. cr, rl: See 
A PGRSOIEG SE Vise. pwlouberstiarecemeiin ee 1 oO 7 2 
SEE Eck a apib ace arm aad tai aeanln ese eared o.8 3 fy) 
RETIN A a sit, ikea eh constd Gove oe 0 0 ta) o 
PAMIGOTE NaS dg bois iss Bpwrewioeiee I oO 6 2 
BPE Mg ies cs tae ee sone bres I 17 5 19 
c13) 1 ey an 3 17° “90 23 


Referee, Shaw; Timer, Byer; Scorer, Maggio. 


SILENT WORKER JRS. NOSED OUT 
SILENT TRIANGLES 

The Juniors just managed to nose out the 
Triangles in the premiliary game and it took 
them five minutes of extra playing to do the 
trick. The game was exciting throughout, as 
first one side would score and then the other 
and at no time was one side more than one or 
two points ahead of the other. The Triangles 
were a shade better than our boys but lost out 
on the foul shooting proposition. During the 
last few minutes of play the afternoon’s pleas- 
ure was marred by Capt. Hoppaugh sprain- 
ing his ankle. The score: 


SILENT WORKER JUNIORS. 


G FG F. P. 

Pune Be so. os hows wa wa sie o Qo wa 9 
PME TF on aise ctkuyanneave 2 3 3 7 
pe a ) o fy) te) 
ROMEO ae 5 acid ssip nsanote dns died See fe) oO 5 (3) 
TMAIBOR GS. xa ovloss «sis tes eeeere o 2 18 2 
SUPER GR Aac o.- nak cic coapeiteann: sree en 0 fr) 5 0 
WMROR Aah aneeach 2 14 42 18 

SILENT TRIANGLES 

G, . FG... Fin P. 

BION Ge) ei iic ckacc oie nents 1 a 9 7 
MGerre OR ale teeek eee audas o Oo 2 0 
PROM AS 5S scas eat sa aierche sie ee I o 6 2 
PRES. since cin ed eee cise Sectors I fy) 4 2 
atte 2G. Shades atisessvaeese 0 oO 9 re) 
LIAM Ohi celine ei hscwicceeatenn oO 6 5 6 
WOE! eseateeskse< 3 iz 36 17 


Referee, Shaw; Timer, Byer; Scorer, Maggio. 


BASKETBALL LEAGUE NEWS 

Capt. Pease’s team No. 2 ran away with the 
other teams in the Dormitory Basketball 
League by winning twelve out of thirteen 
games played. Altho Pease is an individual 
star he was ably assisted by Ciampaglia, who 
is strong, fast and can shoot from any angle. 
Dugan, Van Sickle and Hughes also played 
good games. 

The league standing at the completion of 
the schedule was: 


We dy Pts. 
Capt. Pease team No. 2 .......... 12 I -923 
Capt. Dondiego team No. 4 ....... 6 “4 . 461 
Capt. McClelland team No. 1 ...... 4 9 308 
Capt. Hapward team No. 3 ........ 4 9 308 


The members of the winning team will be 
awarded medals by the athletic association 
and their pictures will appear in the Silent 
Worker. 


BASKETBALL NOTES 
Since the last issue of the Silent Worker the 
Silent Worker Jrs. team, led by Captain Hop- 
paugh, have won several close games, which 
are as follows: 
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Calvary Tigers—8 
Rider-Moore Jrs.—8 

C3 High School Class—5 
C3 High School Class—s5 
Silent Triangles—17 
Speed Boys—11 


Silent Worker Jrs.—5 
Silent Worker Jrs.—so 
Silent Worker Jrs.—8 
Silent Worker Jrs—27 
Silent Worker Jrs.—18 
Silent Worker Jrs.—23 


The Senior Team has also met with success 
in its recent games and their score are: 


Central Y. M. C. A—a4 
Rider Moore Srs.—18 
Garnets—6 

Trenton High School—s52 
Wilbur Y. M. C. A—3o0 
Lincoln Alumni—7 
Franklin Alumni—47 
Chambersburz Y.M.C.—15 
Original S. W.—23 
South River High—25 
Garnets—1I1 


Silent Worker Srs.—22 
Silent Worker Srs.—4I 
Silent Worker Srs.—52 
Silent Worker Srs.—16 
Silent Worker Srs.—26 
Silent Worker Srs.—24 
Silent Worker Srs.—i6 
Silent Worker Srs.—57 
Silent Worker Srs.—26 
Silent Worker Srs.—21 
Silent Worker Srs.—44 


Up to date the Junior Team has lost one 
game out of nine played while the Senior has 
lost seven out of sixteen. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 

Tessie Casterline, Marion Bausman and 
Lillian Leaming have some very attractive 
spring hats on display in the show case in 
Miss Stevenson’s room. 

The girls’ uniforms are almost completed 
and they are soon to commence work on 
white dresses under the guidance of Miss Bil- 
bee and Mrs. Markley. 

In the repairing department a very marked 
improvement is noticed in Ruth Hansen’s 
darning. 

Helen Bath and Margaret Kluin are doing 
some very creditable work in patching. 

Stanley Budwisky and Salvatore Maggio 
are putting some of the girls to shame with 
the good work done on repairing trousers. 


Save the love we pay to heaven, ‘there is none 
purer, holier, than that a virtuous woman feels for 
him she would cleave through life to. Sisters part 
from sisters, brothers from brothers, children form 
their parents, but such woman from the husband of 
her choice, never!—Sherdian Knowles. 


FAITH, HOPE AND» 
CHARITY .. 

“Faith, Hope and Chari- 
ty’(?) Know ’em? These 
girls made their own dresses 
under the direction of their 
teachers, the Miss Bilhee} 
and: Mrs. Markley. While 
the style is of the 1913 vin- 
tage it shows that Dressmak- 
ing is one of the most useful 
occupations for the girls, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, that of 
cooking, 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
monthly party for the pupils on Saturday 
evening, March 17, was a St. Patrick’s Day 
affair. Everybody was decked more or 
less in green and even the room to some 
extent. It was held in the Boys’ Study 
room and the boys had taken pains to pre- 
pare it in advance of the arrival of their 
guests by removing or shoving to one side 
any evidences of a desire to study and trans- 
forming it into an attractive reception hall 
for the occasion, 

The usual games and entertainments suit- 
able to such an evening were indulged in 
and everybody went home saying he had had 
a good time. The committee in charge, 
consisting of Misses Mackie, Ross and Fitz- 
patrick and Mr. Sharp, are to be congratu- 
lated on the enjoyable evening they had pre- 
pared for all present. Red apples, not green, 
and cookies were the refreshments served. 


PROGRAM OF MOTION PICTURES 
Saturday, March 24, at 7:15 P.M. 


Reel I 
“The Lorna Doone Country of Devon- 
shire, Engand.” By Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. 


Reel II 
“Presentation Week at Gallaudet College” 
Showing panorma of Gallaudet College; 
Presentation Day and Class Day. 
Reel III 
“Memories of Old Hartford.” 
John B. Hotchkiss. 
Reel IV 
“Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, at Staunton, Va.” Showing group 
pictures of the delegates, also thirty-three 
Superintendents of State Schools for the 
Deaf, taken in small groups. 
Reel V 
“The Death of Minnehaha.” By Mrs. 
Mary Williamson Erd, Introduction by Mr. 
J. C. Howard. 


By Dr. 
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STORY OF A ROBIN: 

A kind lady had a pretty garden. 
Sat in it after dinner. 

One day a robin flew on the grass. It 
hopped near her and looked up at her. 
did not move. The next day it came agaia 
and hopped nearer. She talked to it and 
it was not afraid. It visited her many times 
allsummer. It sang very sweetly to her. 

The kind lady loved it very much. One 
day a robin flew down but would not come 
near her and sing. The lady then saw it 
was a strange robin. Soon the friendly bird 
came. It saw the other one. It was jealous 
of it. It flew at it, pecked it and drove it 
away. The lady laughed at her angry little 
robin. When winter came she bade it good- 
bye and went to town. 


SPRING 
The spring months are March, April ard 
May. 
It is cool in spring. 
The robins come in spring. 
The flowers come up in spring. 
Easter comes in spring. 


MARCH 
“Tm merry, breezy’ little March; 
Dear children gathered here, 
I hope that you are glad to greet 
‘The third month of the year. 
There’s so much work for me to do! 
‘Old Winter’s stayed so long; 
And I must blow him north again, 
‘With breezes swift and strong. 
‘Then I must melt the snow and ice, 
And waken little Spring, 
And from ‘the: warm and sunny South 
Mut call the birds to sing. 


SPRING 

The birds, the butterflies, the squirrels 
and everybody and everything are glad 
“when spring comes. The sunshine is bright, 
the raindrops fall from the clouds many 
times and the little brown buds open and 
grow and the grass becomes green. The 
sleepy frogs and turtles wake up and crawl 
out of the mud. The moths come out of the 
cocoons and everything grows and is beauti- 
nel, é 


MARCH 
_ March is the third month in the year. It 
has thirty-one days. It is the first Spring 


month. There are a few warm and pleasant - 


days in it. 


She . a 


» he had to pump the water out. 


aenene by Frances H. Porter 


She 7 


Birds come back from the South. Hardy 
flowers begin to grow. Some of them 
bloom. 

Farmers plow for corn and sow oats and 


grass. They plant onions, Irish potatoes, 
lettuce, radishes, etc., in their gardens. 

Boys like the wind, for they can fly kites. 

March has almost equal days and nights, 
for the sun rises about 6 o’clock and sets 
6 o'clock. The days are longer than the 
nights after the 20th of March. The boys 
and girls are glad of it, for they can play 
longer. 


TOPSY 
Topsy was a little kitten. 
He was very black. 
He liked to play. 
He liked to drink milk. 
One day he was tired. 
He wanted to sleep. 
So he lay down in a doll-bed. 
A little girl put her doll in the bed. 
The kitten woke up. 
He jumped out of the bed. 
Then he lay down in a work-basket. 
A lady wanted some thread. 
She moved the basket. 
The kitten woke up again. 
Now the kitten was cross. 
He wanted to hide. 
He jumped on a safe. 
The safe was high. 
No one could see him. 


THE TRAMP 

The people of Holland do not like tramps. 
Long ago they had a way to cure lazy men. 
If they found a well and strong man beg- 
ging, they put him into a pit. 

Water was allowed to run into the pit 
through a pipe!” 

In the bottom of the pit there was a 
pump. If the man did not want to drown 
He had to 
work very hard. aR 

Many people watched the tramp. They 
thought it great fun to see a lazy man work. 

-After a few hours the man became’ very 
tired. He could not pump any longer. 


Then he promised that he would work for 
his living, and was taken out of the pit. 
He was .cured.—Sel. 


THE COCOON 


Once there was a little green worm. 

He was a hungry little worm. 

He ate and ate leaves. 

By and by he was sleepy. 

So he made himself a little house. 

He made it of silk. 

Then he curled up and went to sleep 
inside. 

He slept all the winter. 

By and by spring came. 

Then he woke up. 

He came out of the little cocoon. 

But he was changed. 

He was no longer a worm. 

He was a butterfly. 

He had beautiful wings, and could fly. 

Did you ever see a cocoon ?—Selected. 


ST. PATRICK’ DAY 


St. Patrick was a. good man. 
many years ago. 

When he was a boy he was captured by 
pirates. They sold him to be a slave in 
Treland. 

In six years he escaped. He went home. 
He studied to be a preacher. 

Then he went to Ireland again. He 
preached to the people. He told them of 
the true God. They became Christians. 

St. Patrick was born.on the 17th of March. 
He also died on the 17th of March when he 
was 78 years old. 

The -Irish love St. Patrick. On the 17th 
of March they wear green ribbons and have 
meetings in memory of him—W. Pennsyl- 
vanian. 


He lived 


MARCH AGAIN 


March has come again on Primrose Hill. 
Mother Goose livs on Primrose Hill. 
Pussey Willows bloom in the valley. 

All the birds are coming back in March. 
March may come in like a lion. 

-March may come in like a lamb. 


SPRING FLOWERS 
Dafty-down-dilly came t6 town. 
“She wore a green petticoat. 
-She wore a yellow gown. 
Daffy-down-dilly came in March. 
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Grading of Pupils for the Month of February 
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L—Lessons C—Conduct 
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FIRST PRIMARY 
(Miss Hales) 
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SHOEMAKING DEPARTMENT 
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GET OUT AND GET ON CLUB 


Well Boys and Girls, I just wanted to give you 
some ideas to think about for this year. This is 
the name of a real club of men out west. They 
are men who have failed and so they join the club 
to encourage each other. When any one has suc- 
ceeded, he leaves the club. Before he goes, the 
men hold a banquet and the successful man must 
read a paper telling how he succeeded. 

I am sure you all want to be successful men and 
women after you are through school. If you fail 
-to be such a man or woman it is because you did not 
climb up the ladder You stopped down on the 
ground and just looked up and envied the other 
boys and girls who did well. 

Over in Ohio in a certain city a deaf boy got 
work in a big factory. He worked several months 

-and did fairly well. Then one day the inspector came 
around and watched him at work and noticed a 
mistake that he made. The inspector stopped the 
boy and showed him the mistake and showed him 
the right way to do it. What do you think that 
deaf boy did? Well, he got angry. He asked the 
inspector why they did not show him his mistakes 
before. The inspector then told him to pack up 
his tools and go home. Do you see what the matter 
was? The boy forgot that it did not pay to talk 

“back to his superior officer, but remember the right 
way to do that piece of work, shut his mouth and 
go to work again. 

Do you get corrected in school some times? Al- 
most every day some one tells you about some error 

_or mistake. Isn’t that so? How do you act? The 
first step in the ladder of success is, look out for 
mistakes; learn the. right way to do things; be 
willing to take correction from your teacher or 
officers; quit the wrong way of doing things and do 

-the right way. : 

Every boy and girl in school may join this club, 
All you have to do it to follow this motto: I will. 

—Western Pennsylvanian, 


A man may be cheerful and contented in celibacy, 
but I do not think he can ever be happy; it is an 
unnatural state, and the best feelings of his nature 
» are never called into action— Southey. 
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EXCHANGE 


The Deaf Carolinian was “all broke out” with 
poetry the last issue. Everybody there seemed 
to have caught the infection. Of course spring 


comes earlier there than we get it here. 
+ 


We see it stated that Mr. Schory and Mr. Zorn, 
teachers in the Ohio School, are interested in bee 
culture and keep a great many hives as a side 
line. They are reported to have sold fifteen 
hundred pounds of honey the past season.—_Ken- 
tucky Standard. 2 


Bee keeping is a good line for the deaf espe- 
cially. Not hearing the buzz they do not await 
the sting with that fine ecstasy of anticipatory 
agony which makes Mrs. Bee’s, or we should 
have said Miss Bee’s, love pat seem ten times 


worse than it really is, to one who hears. 
% 


Farming for the Deaf. The Chorus Grows 

For years there has been a growing convic- 
tion that more should be done in our schools 
along the line of rural occupations. As life grows 
more complex and competition sharper every year, 
rural occupations are being urged more and more 
not only upon the deaf but the hearing as well, 
and the schools, both “deaf” and “hearing,” have 
at last become thoroughly aroused to the import- 
ance of practical instruction in these things from 
one end of the country to the other.—Wisconsin 
Times. 

About one-fifth of the pupils and ex-pupils of 
this school have been and are farmers, ranchers, 
and orchardists. About ninety of the ex-pupils 
have followed farming of whom no less than 
twenty-five have owned the farms which they 
cultivated —California News. 

+ 

Arthur Osking is still at Sidney, Montana, help- 
ing to make the desert blossom as the rose. He 
raised forty acres of durum wheat. It was a little 
affected by rust, but the price is good. He has 
just proved up on his homestead and is now a 
bona fide landholder by grace of Uncle Sam. 
John Vig is out there with him. John went out 
August 4, and had a long run of work at thresh- 
ing. Art wants to come to Minnesota for a visit 
(to some girl?) during the winter, but does not 
know as he can get away, as he has plenty of 
work to do. Hope he will manage to come.— 
Minnesota Companion. 

We taught that boy to weed onions and pick 
peas when he was a little shaver about as long 
as a hoe handle, and are proud of the job and of 


him. 


+ 


Since our first issue we have had in mind a 
plan for our pupils to furnish news items, stories 
and essays for our paper. Last year we published 
a few stories which had been written by pupils 
but in this issue, for the first time, all of the news 
has been contributed by our boys and girls—New 
Era. . 


The Best Story Teller 

The child is the best story teller. The juvenile 
observer sees things as they are and uses the 
most natural processes and the most apt language 
in telling of them. 

The Advance man has visited the “oldest house” 
told of in the following article from the Florida 
School Herald; but it is not for that reason alone 
that he was interested in the story told of the 
visit by school children to the place. Rather, 
it was because the story of the visit was told in 
such a matter of fact, simple and convincing 
manner. 

There is no romance, no imagination, no inven- 
tion—just the simple story of the visit and what 
was seen. 

We challenge any adult to beat it as satisfy- 
ing recital of the incidents of a journey. 

We are assuming that the story was written 
by a deaf boy or girl. It is as follows: 

On December the twenty-eighth Mr. Underhill 
took his class to see the oldest house in the 
United States, situated on Frances street. There 
are many older houses in the country, such as 
those of the cliff dwellers of Arizona, but this one 
is claimed to be the oldest house built in the 
country that still stands today. Many houses 
were built before this one, but they have long 
ago been destroyed. 

When we reached the house our atténtion was 


Io1 


drawn to the old decaying shingles on the roofs. 
Before we entered the house we curiously ex- 
amined the brass door knocker which was brought 
directly from the door of the king’s palace in 
Spain. 

An old but pleasant looking lady who has 

charge of the house welcomed us in and showed 
us around. She said the house was built in 1565, 
first as a chapel and afterwards it was trans- 
formed into a home for some monks. Going 
up stairs, we entered a room in which the last 
Spanish governor used to sleep. It had an old 
bed too high for a fat man to get on. There 
was a stool under it for the governor to step on 
to get on the bed. In the same room is an 
old piece of furniture looking much like a chif- 
fonier that belonged to Maria Washington 
mother of George Washington. We were led 
into a small room which is shaped very much 
like the inside of a coffin. It had in it many 
pieces of antique furniture, the most interesting 
of which was the cradle in which George Wash- 
ington used to lie when an infant. The old 
woman said if we touch the cradle we would 
cease telling lies. We all rushed and touched it. 
It is earnestly hoped we will be as truthful as 
Washington was. We also saw the lantern which 
it is said was swung in the tower of the church 
near Boston as a signal for Paul Revere to go 
on his famous ride. 
We then entered an adjoining room, circular 
in shape, and there we saw a massive solid 
mahogany bed on which a son of Philip II, king 
of Spain, used to sleep, so it must be over three 
hundred years old. Its posts are wonderfully 
carved by hand. . 

Down stairs are collections of old fashioned 
dishes and pewters and furniture used by the 
early Spanish settlers of St. Augustine. We were 
shown a plate. that is over five hundred years 
old. There is a part of a mirror stand that was 
in Napoleon’s palace in France when he was 
emperor and was brought here by one of the 
Spanish settlers. There is in the same room 
a chair called “Bad luck chair.” It is said if one 
sit in ‘it he would be divorced. Ben Loreng was 
= only one who dared ‘sit in it. Bad luck to 

en. « z 

Going out on the back porch we were pointed 
to a small cannon ball on the window sill which, 
it was said, was fired during the fight between 
the Spanish and the English under Oglethrope 
and fell on the window sill, and has been there 
ever since. In the back yard is an old well. 
The lady told us to think our wishes and look 
in the well. We did it and hope our wishes 
will come true. We went in and examined many 
antique collections till Mr. Underhill called us to 
go home. We surely had a nice time.—lIllinois 
Advance, 

+ 


I am going to tell you about the Indians and 
their medicines made from the roots which they 
really believe will cure sickness. When I was 
a small boy, I always took this kind of medicine 
when I was sick. At the age of six years I was 
taken away from my mother because of my 
parents’ separation and at the age of nine I was 
sent to school where I soon learned the ways 
of the civilized white man, and of course when- 
ever I was sick I took their medicines, but I 
never forgot the Indian medicines which my 
mother used to give me when I was small. Last 
fall, I made a little pointer exactly like the one 
my mother had and I called it “a: medicine point- 
er.” Lee Henson of this school, one of my best 
friends, was sick in bed last Monday all day and 
his sickness reminded me of the medicine pointer 
in my trunk and also of my mother’s treatment, 
so I went down to ‘the trunk room to get the 
medicine pointer and then went where Lee was 
in bed. I sat by his bedside and spoke of how 
the Indians used their medicine. After listen- 
ing to me, he smiled saying that he would like 
to take the Indian medicine, and then I handed 
him the medicine pointer and told him to put 
it under his pillow, so he did as he was told to 
do. And when the sun rose, shining brightly, 
Lee got up feeling better and met me in the 
study room with heartfelt thanks for the great 
medicine pointer, saying that he already believed 
in the medicine pointer. Well, he is now-in 
school as usual and I am proud to say that there 
is only one white person in the world who believes 
in-the Indian medicine pointer,and: I hope many 
more will believe in it later—Chief Exendine in 
the Deaf Oklahoman. F 

Speaking of the stories and other writings of 
pupils. and their -suitability for publication in 
our school papers, the above, evidently by an 


‘Indian pupil in the ‘Oklahoma School, is almost 
Biblical in its “directness and simplicity, and is 


very readable for: it has bound up in it the very 
genius of the Indian race. 
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A very substantial increase in the fund will be 
noticed in the present issue. The Masonic Lodge, 
of which Mr. Jenkins was a member has contributed 
$10.00, and Mrs. M. L. Glynn, a member of the 
Committee, took up a collection at the recent Frat 
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ball in Newark amounting to seven dollars. We 

trust a supreme effort will be made by the deaf of 

the state to raise at least seventy dollars more which 
will cover the cost of a bronze tablet such as the 
deaf Sculptor Hannan proposes to offer. 

All contributions will be acknowledged in the 

Bulletins that follow. 

Up to date the following bids have been received: 

1. Mr. Jacques Alexander Life-size Portrait in oil, 
$125.00. 

2. Mr. Albert V. Ballin, Life-size Pastel Portrait, 
for only what the materials cost him. 

3. Mr. A. L. Pach, Life-size Portrait, $50.00. 
Mr. Pach suggests the creating of a Jenkins’s 
Memorial Prize Fund for the benefit of the 
pupils of the New Jersey School. 

4. Mr. Elmer Hannan, 18’x25” bronze tablet with 
portrait of Mr. Jenkins and such an amount 
of letterings to record his praiseworthy 
deeds, $185.00 


Other artists are invited to bid. Ideas and sug- 


gestions will be gladly received by the undersigned. 
GEORGE S. PORTER, 
Custodian, 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey 


E. C. WEINRICH 
The Deaf Dentist of Chicago, IIl. 
“ALCOHOL THE GOOD,” IN WAR AND 
INDUSTRY 


In British pokitical and industrial as well as 
temperance circles there is widespread discussion 
of an article by Dr. Salesby in which he appeals 
to his countrymen to abstain from drinking all 
alcoholic beverages so that every ounce of alcohol 
may be saved for industry and for smokeless 
powder to destroy the foe. 

Writing under the title “Aicohol the Good” 
Dr. Salesby says: 

“Next to water the most important chemical 
element is alcohol. Mighty industries would stop 
in a day if we had no alcohol. If alcohol cost 
only one-tenth its present price hundreds of 
things we use every day would be cheaper. Now, 
if nobody drank alcohol and the government did 
not tax it to limit the drinking, alcohol would 
cost only about one-tenth today’s quotation. 

“Alcohol is crammed with energy, especially 
carbon and hydrogen. It burns with a very hot 
flame—as we know perfectly well if we have 
ever used a spirit lamp. Like petrol, alcohol 
is a source of energy which can be used to drive 
engines. The Germans have driven taxicabs in 
Berlin with alcohol made from potatoes. It is 
the coal and oil of the future—the great motor, 
heater and illuminator of the coming age.” 

Some of the things in which alcohol goes are 
listed by Dr. Salesby as follows: 

Artifical Silks, 


Drugs, such as ether and chloroform, where it. 
is the solvent. 

Dyes, where it is indispensable. 

Incandescenet gas mantles. 

Celluloid. 

Potographic films. 

Shellac and Varnish, almost indispensible in a 
dozen industries, from the making of straw hats 
to furniture. 

“Were alcohol cheaper,” says Dr. Salesby, 
“products of the industries mentioned and of 
many others would be cheaper. This fact is back 
of the reward offered by the Russian government 
for something to add to alcohol so that no one 
would drnk it.” 

“Finally,” Dr. Salesby says, “smokeless powders. 
are at the moment of time in which we live the 
most important of all the products of alcohol. 
If the supply of this substance failed on one side 
now fighting the other side would immediately 
win the war. The quantity of alcohol consumed 
in the making of modern high explosives is 
almost beyond belief. It takes nearly a ton aid 
a half of alcohol to make one ton of smokeless: 
powder.”—The School Helper. 


“Why some people refuse to employ the deaf,” 
was the subject of Mr. Runde’s chapel talk last 
Thursday. He said that while hearing people are 
often unreasonable, still the deaf themselves are 
often to blame for being refused work. They are 
sometimes careless, dissatisfied and stubborn. They 
want to begin at the top instead of being contented 
to work their way up. One deaf worker who has 
failed to make good in a promising field where 
hearing is not essential, may ruin the chances of 
subsequent worthy deaf applicants. Often, very often 
the failure of a deaf man to make good may be 
traced to the time when he was in school. He may 
have done his work in a slipshod manner, and at 
the end of his schooling graduated a botch—unfit to 
do anything well. Habits formed while in school 
are often too strongly entrenched to throw off. If 
habits are deep-seated, we are their slaves. They 
ultimately drag us to ruin. Chronic kicking and 
fault finding work agaist the deaf even more than 
they do against those who can hear. The reason is 
that there are so few deaf people in proportion 
to the population that they are more conspicuous. 
Therefore if a deaf person does a thing exception- 
ally well, the impression left on the minds of hearing 
people is favorable and the deaf in general get a 
boost. When, on the contrary, a deaf person fails 
to excel on this particular line of endeavor, the 
poor impression thus made hurts not one but a 
thousands deaf people, even if they are all competent 
and could prove it. A drop of coal oil in a can 
of peaches makes them all unfit to eat. The deaf 
have a great responsibility and they must realize it 


before it is too late —California News. 


THE DEAF MAY HEAR MUSIC 


Anyone having a disk phonograph can perform am 
experiment which will show the value of the human 
skull as a sounding box. In the Electrical Experi- 
menter H. Gernstack gives the following description 
of the experiment: 

“Stop up both of your ears with cotton as tightly 
as possible so that no sound will be heard from the 
outside. Now place an ordinary darning needle be- 
tween your teeth by biting on it hard, taking care 
that the lips or tongue do not touch the needle. The 
latter is important, because if either the lips or 
tongue touch the needle the sound will be decreased 
considerably. For the best results the needle itself 
should project not more than one or one and one- 
half inches from the mouth, For that reason the 
darning needle should be broken on about one and 
one-half inches from its sharp point. It goes without 
saying that the sharp point should project out of the 
mouth, while the broken off end should be inside of 
the mouth. : 

“Now start an ordinary disk phonograph and care- 


Che British Deaf Times 


An illustrated monthly magazine -- newspaper for 
. the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 
LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies ( prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a doilar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 


Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


HOW WELL ACQUAINTED 


ARE YOU 
WITH THIS STORE? 


Make it your business, if you 
are not fully acquainted, to be- 
come so at an early date. 

Ask your neighbor, if you’re 
a stranger, she'll tell you how 
good a store this is to shop in, 
how well we protect the in- 
terests of our patrons by not 
only offering as good values as 
it is possible for a good store to 
offer, but, we go beyond this 
and accord you the most liberal 
treatment, as to service, 
courtesy. 


Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


. 


Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 


Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 


¥ 


Plumbers 


Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 


Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicyele Supplies 


THE SILENT WORKER 


fully press down upon the record with the needle’s 
point held at the same angle as the reproducer’s 
needle is held ordinarily. With a little practice one 
will become proficient in moving the head at the same 
ratio of speed as the ordinary reproducer arm is 
moved from the outside of the record toward the in- 
side. As soon as the needle touches the record with 
sufficient pressure the inside of the head will be filled 
immediately with music exceedingly loud and clear. 
“A curious result of the experiment is that a per- 


| son standing near-by can hear the music, the head 


acting as a reproducer in this case.” 

Persons who are deaf or partially so are asked 
by Mr,.Gernsback to try this and to write to him 
about the result—Phila “Record” 


THE UPLIFT OF PRINTING 


Printing is the master art of civilization. It 
has its ideas, its ethics, its craftsmanship, its 
achievements. Printing ranks as a profession. 
While the locations of other trades are known as 
“shops” the printer from time immemorial has 
had his habitat designated as an “office” and in town 
or city the printing office is a center of community 
importance. It is true that the printer has not al- 


ways lived upon his best tradition, for the trade | 


has passed through a sort of “dark ages” period, 
but now the tide has turned. Printing is develop- 
ing its literature, craftsmanship, trade training and 
industrial efficiency.—Ill. Advance. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 
ASK FOR IT! 
~ 
Eyphpheta 
Ciculntia Tcetveliens all the Time 


FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 


Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 
515-17 W. 160th St., New York CITY. 


PAINTS 


For Every Purpose 
Sold by people who know 


paints with a life-long 
knowledge 


Hooper’s 


Paints 
9 


8 and J0 So. Warren St, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


OUR READY TO 
WEAR SUITS 


are exactly what young men desire. Most 
popular Materials and Models and most 
serviceable grades. 


We Specialize in Suits 
at $10.00, $15.00 and $20.00 


Assortments include suitable garments for 
all kinds of weather and general wear. 


B. F. GUNSON 


Clothier and Haberdasher 


121 East STATE STREET 
Hotel Windsor Building 
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THE NEW JERSEY 
State 


Normal and Model 


Schools 
TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


E 


Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the fac- 
ulties of mind and how so to present 
that matter as to conform to the law 
of mental development. 

The cost per year for boarders, in- 
cluding board, washing, tuition, books, 
etc., is from $164 to $184. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, busi- 
ness or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, la- 
boratories, manual training room, 
gymnasium, etc. 


The cost of day pupils is from $28 
to $64 per year, according to grade, 
and $224 to $244 for boarders. 


The Boarding Halls 
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The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
electricity, heated by steam, well ven- 
tilated, provided with baths and all 
modern conveniences. The sleeping 
rooms are nicely furnished and are 
very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

1. M. GREEN. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION OFFICERS ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
Jos. S. FRELINGHUYSEN Epcar H. Strurrevantr eee <a 
Mev in A. RICE Epmunp B, OsporNé WALTER M. KILPATRICK, B-Ph., JOHN P. WALKER, MA... cy oi. Sieg Principal 
Joun P. Murray Joun C. VaANDYKE Superintendent 
D. Stewart CrAvEN Tuos. W. Synwort TEACHERS 

WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB, 

ose Officers of the Board oe Store-keeper B. HOWARD SHARP 
Jos. S. FRELINGHUYSEN............0002 0005 resident - a 
Mwave WA; AREER. chassis ors isstceremaeiedos Vice-President EMILY B. BURK, MARY D. TILSON 
CnEVOOON: RMIANG oe cease estan verdses Secretary Book-keeper MARY R. WOOD 


ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN HOYT CRAVER 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
IRENE FITTS 
GLADYS COLE 
MYRTLE L. DAVIS 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
EDWARD E. RAGNA, BSS. 
AMY M. HALES 
ALICE C. MACKIE 
MILDRED A. ROSS 


Gowan J, TDWABRES..\-.00 ky nanescs. ad ines Treasurer 


FANNIE E, KIBBE, 


Director of Domestic Instruction 


NATHAN BYER, 
Supervisor of Boys 


GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS, 


Military Instructor and Supervisor 


ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK, 
Assistant Supervisor 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS, 


Supervisor of Girls 
MARY I. KOEHLER, 
Cooking Instructor and. Supervisor 


ELMAR BARWIS, M.D., 
Attending Physician 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
CALVIN N. KENDALL. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 
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HE New Jersey ScHoor ror THE Dear, estab- 4h 
| lished by act approved March ‘31st, 1882, offers 4h 
its advantages on the following conditions: uy 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, 4A 
not less than six years nor more than twenty-one Si 
years of age, deaf, and of sufficient physicial health a 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the instruction 

afforded. The person making application for the ad- oF 
mission of a child as a pupil is required to fill out a uF 
blank form, furnished for the purpose, giving neces- 4h — 

sary information in regard to the case. The applica- 4A 

tion must be accompanied by a certificate from a uF 

county judge or county clerk of the county, or the aa 

chosen freeholder or township clerk of the township, a 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
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or a mayor of the city, where the applicant resides, BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D., 
~~ a certificate from two freeholders of the county. x oes ag Instructors 
hese certificates are printed on the same sheet with George S. Porter.......... Printi d i 
the forms of application, and are accompanied by full MILES L. WAGNER, D.D.S., a ah S hie candiine ee 
directions for filling them out. Blank forms of ap- Dentist Sis Giang Spee eel ae See oe 
plication and any desired information in regard to 2 Charles Throckmorton eae sialeielp-aie de Shoemaking 
the school may be obtained by writing to the follow- NELL M. BERGEN, R.N., Bertha . Behera iia. ci guncssap es sowie Dressmaking 
ing address, Nurse Kathryn- Whelan... 0.030050 sicieressaried Dressmaking 
WALTER M. KILPATRICK, Superintendent, CHARLES McLAUGHLIN, Miriam M. Stevenson....Millinery and Embroidery 
ScHooL FoR THE Dear, Trenton, N. J. Engineer Catherine Smyth.......... Tailoring and Repairing a 
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SUBSCRIBE for the SILENT WORKER. 50 Cents a Year 
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P A & bf The Martin C. Ribsam 


Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
PHotoerarner ~rossley Machine Company Sa 
(INCORPORATED) BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Sat MANORSET HERES ae ; | Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 
ce. Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay | Ash ‘ : 
Se Washine Machinery shmore and Blackwell, 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing Fish, Game and Oysters 


35 East Front St., Washington Market 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


WILSON and STOKES 


| Lumber Co. 
Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 447° 


and Forming Clay TRENTON, N. J, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY yy? 
STOLL'S 
DO YOU KNOW SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
TRINITY BUILDING Gifts of Utility SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
SUITE 2122-2123 H O T - E o: Sold in Trenton at the ast oD AMUSEMENTS. 
1 1 1 BR OAD WA Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in Capital Gift Shop — 32, Hest. Beate Sts Reentony 3. F 


NEW YORK the city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, &c. 


DO YOUR SHOPPING AT ss tase suse Se trewrox, N. J. 


Trenton’s most reliable store. 


Dependable mercandise at moderate NEW JERSEY 


=e : Self-Filling TRENTON, N. J. 
We give and redeem Gold Tradin “ i 
a" stamps “| History and Genealogy \g Fountain Pen — Go vo__—ee\ 
A SPECIALTY WM. CONVERY & SONS 


TRAVER'S BOOK STORE Lhe Capital Stationery eisasanranaeteicnue ae 
108 S. BROAD ST. | 15 N. Warren St. ra “a caper a Se 


Trenton. 


